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“FALLEN-AWAY” CATHOLICS IN AMERICA. 


By Humpurey J. DESMOND. 


"iT is an opinion that Europe was never more than 
half converted to Christianity. Such a view 

Hm might well explain the persistence of wars, the 
uC # outcropping of anticlericalism and the apparent 
; weakness, at times, of a vital Christian life among 
the masses. When Constantine was converted, the pagan 
world did not come over en masse. Europe was only one- 
tenth Christian; and Julian, the Apostate, who later mounted 
the imperial throne, found a strong pagan element back of 
him. Many a cultural movement since has been tormented 
with pagan renaissances. Christianity had a struggle for 
several generations with various forms of heresy, and then 
came those devastating waves of barbarianism from the north. 
The conversion of northern Europe was delayed until the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries. Lithuania was pagan until 
the fourteenth century. Christianity did finally dominate the 
thought and culture of Europe. Chivalry was its fine fruit, 
and the Crusades cultivated a spirit of devotion and fealty. 
But it was the virtuous few who made those times vocal as the 
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ages of faith. There were many circumstances indicating that 
real Christianity never permeated whole areas of the popula- 
tion. Sometimes the overlord only was converted; he carried 
his vassals with him as a matter of fealty rather than faith. 
And there were great numbers of brutal and irreverent feudal 
lords, like the four knights who, at a hint from the king, 
murdered Thomas a Becket, or like Colonna, who struck a 
pope, or like the German emperors whom the pope excom- 
municated, or like the French king who called down on his 
country a papal interdict. 

So, when we speak of “fallen-away” Christians, we may 
well wonder whether, in all ages, there have not been uncon- 
verted masses of civilized humanity, now and again reached 
on their outer boundaries by the churches, but ever and anon 
absorbing from the churches, into the darkness of unbelief, 
the children of believers. 

According to M. d’Avenel, there are only some ten mil- 
lion practicing Catholics among the thirty-four millions of 
people living in France outside of Paris and Alsace-Lorraine. 
If such a tendency to fall away from religion exists in France, 
immemorially Catholic, fortressed with churches and until 
recently garrisoned with a sufficient clergy, what must 
we expect of a Catholic population less fortunately sit- 
uated? 

According to the Year Book of the Churches for 1920, the 
population of the United States (105,710,000) includes 25,980,- 
456 Protestants, and 17,549,324 Catholics. The orthodox and 
reformed Jews, who affiliate with the Synagogue in the United 
States, do not exceed 350,000, although the Jewish race here 
totals 3,500,000. Thus, the total church membership of the 
United States is placed at forty-four millions. For good 
measure, let us assume that there are twenty-five per cent. 
more Protestants than the figures above given. (Protestant 
children are not usually counted as communicants.) This 
would make the Protestant total 32,500,000. Let us allow 
20,000,000 Catholics and 1,000,000 Jews. Thus the population 
affiliated with the churches is 53,500,000, leaving over fifty 
million non-church members. 

Ray Stannard Baker, in The Spiritual Unrest (p. 53), 
alluding to a statement of Dr. Laidlaw (in 1905), that there 
were over a million churchless Protestants in New York City, 
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says: “By churchless Protestants are meant people whose 
antecedents were Protestant and who, if they became. inter- 
ested in religious work, would naturally associate themselves 
with some Protestant church.” They are not antagonistic to 
the churches or to religion. They are “blissfully” indifferent. 
America is like France. A large percentage of its population 
does not go to Church. Indifference to religion is not an 
American condition, exclusively, nor a Protestant condition, 
but a world condition. All the churches are in the drift. The 
fifty million churchless Americans are not entirely churchless 
Protestants. We have our full proportion of churchless Cath- 
olics in the count. 

Most of us can recall some fallen-away Catholics in our 
local community, but as churchless Catholics soon drift into 
other associations, it takes inquiry and search to make any- 
thing like a complete list. By comparing notes with a more 
widely acquainted friend, you can usually count more fallen- 
away Catholics than you at first imagined. The writer has 
been a member of the bar of a western city for forty years. 
Of the lawyers of his city, about sixty are Irish-Americans. 
In the light of his own information and by inquiry, he has 
listed fifteen of these, or twenty-five per cent., who have fallen 
away from the Church. There is some uncertainty about three 
or four others. The proportion of “fallen-aways” is, however, 
considerably larger than he expected when he began the in- 
quiry. Five of these “fallen-aways” are sons of mixed mar- 
riages. Half of those who have married have contracted 
mixed marriages; but it does not seem, in most cases, that the 
marriage itself started the apostasy. These men belong to 
the leadership of their element. If any class of men should 
be firm in an inherited faith, it should be the better educated. 
But if twenty-five per cent. of the leaders fall away, what of 
the rank and file? 

The subject coming up in a conversation among a group 
of lawyers in the capital city of our State a few years ago, it 
was pointed out that an Irish-American lawyer was, at the 
time, governor of the State. He was a “fallen-away.” An 
Irish-American lawyer of eminent ability was president of the 
State Bar Association. He was a “fallen-away.” Two able 
Irish-American lawyers were judges of the highest court of 
the State. They were “fallen-aways.” 
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Let us take Who’s Who in America, 1922-23, turn to the 
list of men with names prefixed by the significant “O’,” and 
see what we can learn about them: There are in all sixty- 
four, including Cardinal O’Connell, six archbishops and 
bishops of the Catholic Church, and as many more priests. 
Of the sixty-four O’s, eight specified that they are Protestants, 
and at least eight others are not Catholics, a total of sixteen, 
or more than thirty per cent. of the laymen listed. Here are 
the names of the non-Catholic O’s: 


O’Brian, John L., U. S. Attorney, Buffalo, Episcopalian. 

O’Brien, Robert Lincoln, Editor, Boston Herald. 

O’Brien, Thomas James, Former Ambassador to Italy, 
Washington, D. C. 

O’Connell, William H., Banker, Baltimore, Md., Congre- 
gationalist. 

O’Connor, J. Robert, U. S. Attorney, South Pasadena, Cal., 
Presbyterian. 

O’Conor, N. J., Author, Episcopalian. 

O'Flaherty, Hal., Newspaper Correspondent, Episcopalian. 

O’Hara, Geoffrey, Composer, Episcopalian. 

O’Harra, C. C., Geologist and College Professor, Rapid 
City, S. D., Congregationalist. 

O’Kelley, Thomas W., Baptist Clergyman, Raleigh, N. C. 

O’Melveny, Henry W., Lawyer, Los Angeles, Cal., Episco- 
palian. 

O’Neal, Emmet, Former Governor of Alabama. 

O’Neil, Charles, Rear Admiral, U. S. N., Washington, D. C. 

O’Neill, Edmond, Chemist, Former University Professor, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

O’Rear, Edward C., Judge, Republican Nominee for Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky in 1911. : 

O’Shea, Michael V., University Professor, Madison, Wis. 


The prefix “O’” in the several names listed proclaims 
Irish ancestry and naturally helps its designate to uphold his 
race and all that his race implies. And certainly one of the 
implied things is Catholic loyalty. If an O’Brien or an 
O’Neill is a Catholic, his name should prompt him to retain 
his Catholicity, much more than if he were a Neal or a Bryan 
or a Connor. Yet even when thus guarded, twenty-five per 
cent. or more of the O’s appear to have lost their ancestral 
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faith. The inference is that an equal, if not a greater, per- 
centage of the Irish-Americans of other names appearing in 
Who’s Who, and arriving at such eminence and qualification 
as enable them to be listed there, may also have lost the 
Faith. And this helps to give us an idea of the great num- 
ber of the “fallen-aways” among the natural leaders of our 
people. 

Must we conclude that those who go up higher in the 
social scale, in education, in worldly success, are more liable 
to be seduced from the Faith? So it appears. But making 
allowance for mixed marriages, political ambition, and the 
golden calf, is not the percentage of loss appalling to any one 
who hopes for the future of the Church in this country? 
That these illustrations of defection from the Faith happen to 
be selected from Catholics of Irish ancestry, must not 
convey the impression that people of this race are more in- 
clined to drift away from the Faith than Catholics of other 
ancestries. John Wesley used to say: “Of course, if a man is 
a good Methodist he will get rich, but if he gets rich he will 
not be a good Methodist.” This saying seems to apply to the 
German-American, whether of Catholic or of Lutheran parent- 
age. With the accumulation of wealth they fall away from 
the faith of their fathers. The writer has been furnished with 
a list of a dozen millionaire German-American families in 
Milwaukee who ought to be Catholics, but are not. 

In 1836, when the population of the United States was 
estimated at fifteen millions, and the Catholic population was 
placed at 1,200,000, Bishop John England, of Charleston, S. C., 
wrote an interesting communication (under date of Sept. 28, 
1836) to the Society for the Propagation of the Faith, at Lyons, 
France, in which he refers to the great losses of the Catholic 
Church in the United States. This communication is to be 
found in Bishop England’s published works. He estimates 
that, of the population added to the United States by the 
acquisition of the Louisiana and Florida territories, one-half 
were Catholics, and that, of the immigration that came to the 
United States from 1790 to 1836, one-half also were Catholics. 
The natural increase of the Catholics in the United States in 
1790, together with these additions, would, he thinks, justify 
the expectation that there should be, in 1836, five million Cath- 
olics in the United States. He continues: 
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“If I say, upon the foregoing data, that we ought, if there 
were no losses, have five million Catholics in the United 
States, and that we have less than one million and a quarter, 
there must have been a loss of three and three-quarter mil- 
lions at least... . 

“We may unhesitatingly say that the Catholic Church in 
the last fifty years (1786-1836) lost millions of members in the 
United States.” 

Bishop England had been at the time Bishop of Charles- 
ton for sixteen years. He was a constant traveler throughout 
the large territory included in his diocese, and was well ac- 
quainted with conditions therein. He estimated the Catholic 
population of the diocese at 12,000. But he had arrived at 
the conclusion that there were nearly 40,000 residents of his 
diocese whose ancestors were Catholics, but had fallen away 
from the Church. Possibly this conclusion influenced his gen- 
eral estimate of Catholic losses. Bishop England overesti- 
mated the population of the Louisiana territory, and appar- 
ently he had inadequate data for his estimate on immigration 
to this country from 1786-1836. 

Monsignor Bedini who, as papal nuncio to Brazil, visited 
the United States in 1852, alludes, in his report, to the great 
losses the Church has suffered here; chiefly due, as he be- 
lieves, to lack of priests. This is the theme also of a sermon 
delivered at Milwaukee in 1853 by Dr. Salzmann, who was 
engaged in founding St. Francis Seminary. “Are we to 
have a repetition of the conditions in Pennsylvania?” he asks. 
“There are hundreds of people who say: ‘My grandfather was 
a Catholic, my mother was a Lutheran and I am nothing.’ 
All Pennsylvania should have and would have been Catholic 
if only a sufficient number of priests had been at hand.” He 
continued to cite other illustrations throughout the country of 
the loss to the Church in those days because of the scarcity of 
priests.’ 

A considerable ripple of discussion was occasioned in 
1852, by Rev. Dr. Mullen of the Catholic University of Ireland, 
who, after a visit to the United States, made the charge that 
there were here two million apostates, mainly of Irish an- 
cestry. Somewhat later, Thomas D’Arcy McGee argued that, 
allowing for natural increase, the Irish Catholic population of 

1 Rainer, A Noble Priest, p. 91. 
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the United States at that date was only one-third what it 
should have been. The vein of exaggeration was more usual 
with those who opened up new discussions of this subject, 
because there was a motive or a plea to be served. What is 
known as the Lucerne Memorial (1891), signed by Peter Paul 
Cahensly, alleges: “The most authoritative statisticians show 
that the Catholic immigrants into the United States, together 
with their children, should have given the republic by this 
time a Catholic population of twenty-six millions, whereas we 
know that there are not more than ten million Catholics in 
the country, showing that there has been a loss of sixteen 
millions.” The American archbishops, in a collective letter 
to His Holiness during their conference (November, 1892), 
characterized this estimated loss as a gross exaggera- 
tion. 

Archbishop Canevin, who published the results of his 
studies on this subject in a pamphlet, now unfortunately out 
of print, has an article on “Our Losses and Gains,” in The 
American Historical Review (II., 377), in which he suggests 
that the actual Catholic population may be larger than that 
officially stated in the Catholic Directory. And the Rev. J. 
Elliot Ross, C.S.P., after a careful analysis of the figures, 
concludes that the total Catholic population, instead of 
being 18,260,793, as stated in the 1923 Directory, “must be 
well over nineteen millions, and perhaps over twenty mil- 
lions.” ? 

For many decades the Catholic Church in the United 
States has been increasing its adherents at a percentage twice 
as large as that of the general increase of population. So on 
jubilee occasions we have the habit of referring to “the mar- 
velous growth of the Church.” As a matter of fact, it is not 
at all marvelous. It has been due to the fact that since 
1890 more than half of the immigration arriving in this 
country was Catholic. If we had salvaged and registered 
all of this Catholic immigration, our growth would have 
been much greater than the figures shown in the Catholic 
Directory. 

But with immigration almost shut off under recent im- 
migration acts, the Catholic population will hereafter increase 
only in the same proportion as the general population, or 

2“A Study in Numbers,” Tae Carmoric Woarp, June, 1923, p. 317. 
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possibly less. The total number of Catholics in the United 
States, according to the Catholic Directory for 1923, is 18,260,- 
793, which is an increase compared with the figures of the 
1922 Directory of only 155,989, or .85 per cent. The increase 
of the general population is normally 1.5 per cent. per 
annum, or nearly twice that of the Catholic population, as 
shown. 

As furnishing a basis for an estimate of Catholic losses 
in the last twenty years (1900-20), we have the following 
figures: 


The Catholic population according to the 
Catholic Directory for the year 1899.... 9,907,000 

We estimate the natural increase of this 
population in 20 years at 30 per cent. 

COUP BE DEW) eccccdcccvsssscceseese 2,970,000 


Tete Pie TEED nc cnccccecsesncosesss 12,877,000 
Catholic immigrants who arrived on our 

shores during the period 1899 to 1919 
GOGO DRUID ccvccccveccesesecdeses 8,011,000 


















TG GOP TD cvcscccesscceseceees 20,888,000 
Catholic population according to the 1920 
Catholic Directory ...cccccccccrvccese 17,735,000 


Apparent Catholic loss in the last 20 
booed ecivenesecageeesesenn 3,153,000 


(A) In estimating that the natural increase of the Cath- 
olic population of the United States should be thirty per cent. 
in a period of twenty years (1899-1919), we take these factors 
into account: The increase of the total population of the 
United States during the period 1900-20 was forty per cent., 
but as immigration largely contributed to this increase, we 
select as a basis for our estimates the increase in population 
of the States which received little or no immigration. Such 
States were North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Their increase in population in the twenty years, 1900-20, was 
thirty per cent. 

(B) The report of the Commissioner of Immigration for 
the fiscal year 1919, page 168, table XV., shows the total im- 
migration for the years 1899-1919, by races and peoples. It 
appears that the total immigration in that period was 14,861,- 
000. We estimate the Catholic portion of this immigration as 
follows: 
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NR ed iad nlendueiuecds 3,352,000 
ict eck ede ee anseeeseaae 1,420,000 
Three-fourths of the Irish ..... 484,000 
One-third of the Germans ...... 360,000 
ET Llvg Gavineae alee uwaae 267,000 
POSIOED oc ccciccivesscesecses 141,000 
Mexican and West Indian ...... 295,000 


Spanish and Spanish-American.. 110,000 6,429,000 
Add four-fifths of the following 


immigrations: 
PP POC eee 141,000 
Croats and Slovenians ......... 461,000 
PIED, - wcccdncdensseceese 461,000 
EE 5 csc menemeneen 260,000 
DE nievedcdaenetecneenues 480,000 


1,803,000 1,442,000 


7,871,000 
Add Belgian, Dutch, Swiss, and other 
Catholic immigrants not included above 140,000 


8,011,000 


Archbishop Dowling, of St. Paul, says: “The hundreds of 
thousands of immigrants who came every year to this country 
up to 1914, and came in large measure from Catholic coun- 
tries, have never appeared in any of our statistics. In the 
twentieth century as in the nineteenth, in no part of the coun- 
try have we ever had a methodical, organized, and continuous 
effort to receive, to assist the Catholic immigrant, or to save 
his faith.” The building of churches and the organization of 
a parochial school system required such strenuous labor that 
little energy could be devoted to receiving and registering the 
newer and larger immigration of the last twenty years, espe- 
cially such as came from Italian and Slavic regions. 

There are probably more Italian-American Protestant 
church organizations than there are Catholic. The Mission- 
ary Review of the World for 1920 (p. 833) reports 102 organ- 
ized churches and mission societies for the Presbyterian Board 
of Home Missions alone. Add to these the Italian churches 
and missions of the other Protestant denominations, and we 
may conservatively place the number of Italian-American 
Protestant churches and missions at 500. The total number 
of Italian-American Catholic churches is about 200. 


ete &: 


i ei 


iy nike <3 


etnies 


we Ses 
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In Catholic countries, some who fall away, or their de- 
scendants, may come back to the Catholic Church in after 
years. In a country like the United States, Catholics who fall 
away, or their descendants, if they come back to religion at all, 
are as likely to find the pathway back to Protestantism as the 
pathway back to Catholicism. We cannot, therefore, view 
religious indifference, as it affects Catholics here, with the 
same complacency that French and Italian pastors view the 
matter in their respective countries. Religious indifference 
has been reénforced by the factor of migration. And the later 
immigrations, especially, have not been accompanied by their 
priests. Yet they have not drifted far from the vicinity of 
established Catholic parishes, for they have mostly settled in 
the cities. But in their home lands they have not been trained 
in such a live Catholic faith that the mere ringing of a church 
bell will bring them to Mass. 

Only the Salvation Army, among all the agencies of mod- 
ern Christianity, seeks the wandering sheep in the byways. 
Many churches are conducted on the principle of Noah’s ark: 
caring for the souls of the select few and letting the rest of the 
world drown. So far as “the chosen people” of the ancient 
dispensation were thus at fault, the injunction, “Go teach all 
nations,” originated a new policy. But Christians, too, are 
apt to regard themselves as “the salt of the earth, the virtuous 
few that season humankind.” Christianity is a leaven, of 
course; but that fact, while it may save society, will not save 
the souls of the indifferent millions. 

The church activities of all denominations tend to prefer 
short diameters. In Catholic countries, the religious orders 
do the bulk of the praying. Religion retreats to the monas- 
teries, and if the monastic lands are not menaced, there is 
religious peace. In the Protestant churches of America, only 
those accustomed to walk on soft carpets feel welcome. Our 
charities follow a like idea. The orphan asylum shelters a 
hundred children, while the state reformatory or industrial 
school enrolls a thousand. The Catholic girls’ home cares for 
twenty fortunate young women, while a thousand other 
Catholic girls take their chances in boarding houses, reputable 
or other. While forty per cent. of our Catholic children 
are well trained in the parochial schools, sixty per cent. who 
attend the public schools are inadequately instructed reli- 
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giously. We specialize on Indian and Negro missions, which 
subtend a hundred thousand or so, but no collection is taken 
up for the Italian missions, which concern a million souls. 
However, this is a situation which, strangely enough, is found 
among Christians of all denominations and countries. It is 
illustrated in the generous way foreign missions are financed, 
while at the same time the devil’s pulpit thrives in the slums 
of Christian cities. 

Migration, especially in past decades, has sent thousands of 
Catholics to the frontiers, far away from the ministrations of 
their religion, scattering them among non-Catholics, who, 
more numerous, and better organized religiously, have ab- 
sorbed them. In the circumstances, mixed marriages were 
the inevitable result of the migratory situation. 

Mixed marriages, as they occur in communities where a 
Catholic church is established, bring us gains as well as losses. 
Perhaps not over twenty per cent. of such marriages are before 
the squire or parson. In such instances, the Catholic party to 
the marriage, of course, is already lost to the Church. But in 
mixed marriages where the Catholic bride or bridegroom is 
earnest enough to bring the non-Catholic companion before 
the priest for the marriage service, under the conditions re- 
quired by the Church, we should expect a better future. 

These are the countervailing influences: 

1. The atmosphere of religious indifference which char- 
acterizes the age and the country. 

2. The zeal of the Catholic party often ends with gaining 
the point of marriage before a priest. After that, both parties 
become indifferent about theological questions. 

3. A mixed marriage usually indicates a preference for 
or a chance environment of non-Catholic society. This en- 
vironment is usually maintained and intensified after mar- 
riage. 

Archbishop Whiteside, referring to English conditions, 
calculated that from a mixed marriage, some of the children 
will be lost to the Church, most of the grandchildren, and all 
of the great-grandchildren. Dr. Austin O’Malley, referring to 
American conditions, has this observation: 

“Take up any evening paper, and you can read of the 
marriage of Gladys Murphy to M. Francis Burke, in the Second 
Baptist Church, by the Rev. Peter Doyle: and everyone in the 
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group, from parson to flower girl, had grandmothers that 
took their beads to bed with them.” 

The percentage of mixed marriages in the United States 
can be fairly well ascertained, although the figures are not 
usually reported. The statistics of the Milwaukee Archdiocese 
as reported in the Catholic Directory for 1923 show that, of - 
3,373 marriages, 824, or nearly one-fourth, were mixed mar- 
riages. One may surmise that at least one-fifth of all the mar- 
riages before Catholic priests in America are mixed marriages. 
Therefore, so far as mixed marriages constitute a danger of 
falling away from the Faith, twenty per cent. of the Catholic 
population are in the drift. 

It remains to consider some countervailing factors and 
movements. The Catholic Directory for 1922 reports the num- 
ber of converts in many of the dioceses during the year 1921. 
Here are some of the statistics reported: 


Catholic Converts 

Diocese. Population. in 1921. 
De oc ccciheseseukeene 287,000 1,345 
PE ciccindceveendebeuees 900,000 1,079 
DL. -cLimeenniqedensee 218,000 705 
DEED 9000seennrcesavece 111,000 407 
NE es celcae mieceu wel 274,000 724 
PPD Saccvesendoeeces 336,000 342 
DEE cdircg wens sebauaee 1,473,000 2,573 
Di Mtl étte¢ecrntebeaedhinen 265,000 613 
PEED 0606000040006640 720,000 1,496 


The number of converts per annum varies from one-half 
of one per cent. of the Catholic population, as in Baltimore, 
to one-tenth of one per cent., as in New Orleans. The average 
percentage of converts, per annum, may be estimated as about 
one-fifth of one per cent. of the Catholic population. As the 
Catholic population is about twenty millions, this would in- 
dicate that we gain nearly forty thousand converts a year. 
In how far does the accession by conversion make up for the 
loss by defection and indifference? We may judge this best 
by considering the statistics over a twenty-year period. The 
average of human life is forty years. Nearly all of the fallen- 
away Catholics now living have fallen away within the past 
twenty years. If they number five million (or about twenty- 
five per cent. of the present Catholic population), then the 
conversions (at 40,000 per annum for twenty years), totaling 
800,000, would make up one-sixth of the losses. This estimate, 
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however, fails to take into account many factors about which 
we lack sufficient data. If we had a complete survey of a 
dozen or more parishes, listing the convert Catholics and the 
fallen-away Catholics living within the parish limits, we should 
be better able to calculate. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to suggest a method by 
which future defections from the Church may be considerably 
diminished and former losses may be to some extent repaired. 
In how many hundreds of cases has not the hand of fra- 
ternity stretched out to the lukewarm Catholic, brought him 
across the bridge into Freemasonry and so confirmed him in 
his apostasy. Why may not a great Catholic fraternity, with 
even more propriety, extend the hand of fellowship to brethren 
drifting from the faith, and so regain them and reclaim them 
to the Church? 

The Knights of Columbus derive their importance from 
the good works they have from time to time undertaken. 
They were active in Catholic public service long before the 
Great War. They seized the opportunity afforded by the 
Great War for a notable, well-planned, widespread system of 
camp welfare work, that published their name and their fame 
not only throughout the United States, but to the countries of 
Europe. Their war work was both Christian and patriotic. 
This welfare work continued in one form and another after 
the war was over. The war has been over now for more than 
four years; and their best friends realize that the Knights of 
Columbus are going stale in this sort of work, especially as the 
United States has liberally provided for the wounded and 
crippled of the war. 

It is time for the Knights of Columbus to look around for 
a new and adequately important mission. It is also proper 
that, as a Catholic society, it should readjust its outgo of 
benevolent energy to some great Catholic work, wherein it 
may not be merely duplicating the work of the Government. 
So it is here suggested that the condition which finds from five 
to eight million “ought-to-be” Catholics drifting permanently 
into the ranks of the unchurched—many hundreds of thou- 
sands of them merely lukewarm Catholics, but many millions 
already beyond the voice or message of the priest—that here 
is a field of labor and a crying urgency worthy the effort of 
any great organizatjon. 
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The fallen-away Catholic is not a happy type. He and 
his family are not placed well for this world or for the next. 
Half of our fallen-away Catholics want to find their way back. 
They have enough faith left to come back if they are reached 
with the right good hand of fellowship. : 

The Knights of Columbus is organized in over 2,000 cities 
and towns in the United States, and count upwards of 765,000 
members. They are well adapted for the reclamation work 
here proposed. They have the required experience. For 
what is the nature of the work? It is merely a campaign for 
new members of a certain quality. List the lukewarm or 
drifting-away Catholics in each locality. Such lists, contain- 
ing the names of men of education and good repute, may be 
compiled in every city. Let them be sought out in a member- 
ship campaign for three months by committees of thousands 
of capable Catholic men. When brought into the Knights of 
Columbus, they are brought into the Church; and, moreover, 
the influence of a brotherhood thrown around them will retain 
them in the Church. The work, from its nature, would prob- 
ably develop courses of lectures or series of pamphlets 
adapted to the case. Its possibilities for good are enormous. 


PRAYER OF THE WOMEN OF A LATTER DAY 
TO THE MOTHER OF GOD. 


By E. Mary CruTT WELL. 


O Mornuer of the God that Is 

And Has Been, bless our widened way 
Amid our new perplexities, 

We Women of a Latter Day. 


To seek and in adventure find, 

Of head or heart or hand, and yet 
Forget not thee, of humble mind, 

O help us, Maid of Nazareth! 





PRAYER OF THE WOMEN 


O Mother, help us Mothers now, 
Who in our hollow hands do hold 
Our little children; even so 
Our immemorial task of old: 


A threefold path before us now 
(We Women of a Latter Day), 
But first and last we Mothers go— 
O Mother, be our utmost stay! 


We women who by Wisdom seek 
And Wit, to serve; help us the more, 
Thou Magnified, and yet most Meek, 
Thou Mother of the Counsellor! 


We, too, who with our strong hands keep 
Life’s outward fabric all in place 

(The whirr of wheels still spoils our sleep! )— 
O Mother, give our strength thy grace! 


We women free, we beg of thee, 


O Mother, help them most of all! 
Our sisters sorrowful we see 
In every land who sit in thrall 


Of sinful gold for body’s hire: 

O Mother of the World to be, 
Grant us in sacrificial fire 

To cleanse us all and them for thee, 


And for thy Son, the Christ of God. 
O Mother, let the earth be fair, 
So may our children walk abroad 
' Remembering thee and free from care! 
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ST. BARBARA’S IMAGE. 


By L. V. SMALLWoop. 


Beato goes here? Stop!—Stop! I say.” The com- 
We SS fs) mands of Father Farri of Mission Santa Barbara 
@| were not often disobeyed, but now, from under 
iaVi Vin) his very hands, some one squirmed away in the 
=} darkness. Had he been less near-sighted, she 
would not have escaped. The bell in the tower above was 
ringing, and its clanging nearness drowned any sound there 
might have been. Father Farri waited, peering through the 
darkness down the corridor. But Yanoli, one of the Indian 
girls of the Mission, having escaped his hands, had quickly 
pressed herself against the shadow side of a post. 

Father Farri gave an exclamation of disgust at his near- 
sightedness, then he crosed himself, and with a prayer for 
forgiveness went on his way to the chapel. 

Yanoli had been here, or else crouching outside on the 
fountain steps, since sundown; praying and weeping. Again 
and again she had crept from her hiding, and stealthily 
crossed the corridor to look in on Lopez, the brother of the 
Father Superior, where he lay sick by an open window. She 
loved him, and he was helpless, the victim of a fever caused 
by the long drought. 

It now lacked only forty days of a whole year since the 
last rain had fallen on the valley of Santa Barbara. The 
springs in the foothills of the Santa Ynez Mountains were dry, 
and the little water remaining in the reservoir above Pedro- 
goza dam had grown stagnant. The ringing bell announced 
that at midnight, at the beginning of St. Barbara’s day, 
the prayers of the whole mission, for rain, were to be re- 
doubled. For if St. Barbara, the patron saint of the Mis- 
sion, did not protect her own, all hope was lost. 

Yanoli, left alone, hastened for a parting look at Lopez. 
She had been watching him secretly for ten days. She knew 
it was recklessly imprudent, and that there would be dire 
consequences to a girl found in the men’s quarters. But there 
was no other way for her to know of Lopez’s real condition; 
and she would have risked more than her own personal safety 
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to see him. She had hitherto heard him moaning pitiably for 
water, and now, as she stood with her face pressed against 
the grating of his window, she listened, scarce breathing. 
But no sound came from the darkened room. The light from 
a small lamp was so shaded by a wooden screen that she could 
discern nothing in the room, and she caught at the neck of her 
gown in alarm lest he be dying and no one near. 

She stood thus, in an agony of longing to soothe him, to 
mother him. She thrust out her slender hands to cool his 
fevered head. “Lopez!” she breathed, supplicatingly. He 
moved restlessly, half opened his eyes, and whether he called 
to her or not, she thought he did, and again her arms went 
out. “Lopez!” 

Suddenly, she heard the quick step of some one coming 
down the brick walk of the corridor, and she ran back into the 
sheltering darkness, and threw herself down on the steps of 
the fountain; realizing afresh her utter separation from Lopez. 
She had no claim or right to love him. And if, as one of the 
good Fathers had said, it was somebody’s sin that was causing 
the drought—the drought that was an evidence of God’s wrath 
toward them—perhaps it was this secret love of hers. 

It mattered not that the gossips of the Mission said that 
Lopez was bound to a girl in Mexico, for whom he intended to 
return. She realized that unbearable as the thought of Lopez’s 
death was to her, yet she would rather end his life herself, 
than see him return to Mexico on such an errand. And such 
thoughts must be, indeed, heinous sins! 

And if it were sins unrepented and unforgiven that had 
brought disaster on the pure of heart as well as on herself, it 
might be true enough that for these covetous desires of hers 
the rain had been withheld; and that she would find her sin 
reacting heavily upon herself, by the actual death of Lopez. 
Were she willing to forego all love for him, and secret claim 
on him, the needed rain might fall, and the scourge of fever, 
from which so many were dying, abate. 

Did Our Lady of Sorrows ask that sacrifice of her? Did 
she ask it? she questioned eagerly of the night and solitude. 
Savagely she rebelled, stood up and shook her hand defiantly 
at heaven, then sat limply down on the stone steps and wept. 
Once she drew herself proudly up and shrewdly counted her 
own gifts. Love was fighting for love as valiantly as life ever 
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fights for its existence. She was the daughter of a chief—a 
chief of rancheries. She thought affectionately of her father’s 
bravery. He had been given the seat of honor, that next the 
Father Superior, the day of the dedication of the church tower. 

It had been the day of all days to her. For she had 
danced in the celebration, and Lopez had not once taken his 
eyes from her. Ah, that dance! At the recollection of it, her 
face scorched and cooled by turns. She had lost all thought 
of critical eyes; she danced for Lopez alone. And if it began 
in the sheer joy of youth, it became in turn the dance of her 
fears and passion, of her aspirations and religion—a dance of 
primitive instincts full of civilized grace. It was then, from 
Lopez’s approving eye, that her love had leaped to its full 
maturity. 

What availed it that Don Manuel of San Diego had openly, 
the following day, asked her hand in marriage? She had 
but sinned again in her arrogant refusal, for she had been 
unmindful of her father’s wishes. 

Conscience-stricken, she lay on her fountain step. She, 
the wicked one, had no right to expect mercy, much less hap- 
piness. At last, with the beatific resolve to sacrifice herself 
for the general good illuminating her face, she rose; and lest 
her resolve should weaken, she ran rapidly to the church, and, 
with a little sob as she crossed herself, passed into the con- 
fessional. To reveal her heart to the good Father was a 
grievous task. And when she came from the church, she 
darted away into the night like a hunted bird, wounded and 
sore; but exultant over her atonement. 

She had just disappeared, when a priest came out in 
search of her; he looked about, and called her name softly, 
but she was gone. He stood a long time by the door, gazing 
outward. Out beyond the valley lay the sea, and a faint dark 
line marked where star-bedecked sky met ocean. A little 
breeze came cooling his brow, and over his face a softness, as 
though the deep firm lines had been gently smoothed away by 
a sympathetic touch. It was the memory vision of the cool 
shadows of a fig tree in that far-away land of burning, flooding 
sunshine; and of a girl with a red rose tucked away in the 
coils of her dark hair. He heard again the mocking laughter, 
that had led to his vow of perpetual poverty; for it had been 
the means of his finding his higher self, a relinquishment that 
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had brought him blessed peace. He sighed, shook himself 
free of the illusion, and went rapidly down the corridor to the 
sick man’s room. 

Yanoli had darted away, but she soon came back to the 
protecting shadow of the fountain. She had renounced her 
love, but the light from the sick chamber drew her as fatally 
as a moth is drawn to a candle. 

As she stood looking yearningly toward the light, it was 
obscured, for some one passed the window, and knelt by the 
bed of Lopez. Were they administering the last sacrament? 
St. Barbara protect! Her sacrifice had been offered too 
late. She flew across the open space to the corridor, but, 
hearing voices, she crept back and kept below the banister till 
she was opposite the window. The good priest who had just 
confessed her was talking. 

“. .. some one in dear old Mexico? Some message for 
your mother or .. .” 

“No,” answered Lopez, “mother is gone, but. . .’ 

“Do not fear, my son; speak to me freely. We wear 
this . . .” (he pointed to the cross at his side), “but our hearts 
are the same as yours.” 

The sick man feebly turned and took the priest’s hand in 
his. “Father ...” He stopped, then went on, “Yes, I love. 
If Iam to dieI.. .” 

The opening of a door and the rapid approach of the 
Father Superior forced Yanoli to take refuge again in the 
darkness. It was against all the rules of the Mission for a girl 
to be here even in the daytime. She had heard enough. The 
gossiping women had told the truth. But ah, she was thank- 
ful that she had made the sacrifice before she knew! If it 
might but save him! The supremacy of thought exalted her, 
and she went away in the darkness, to pray at a little shrine 
on the mountain side. 

The good Father had told her that the life of Lopez might 
even now be spared if he had a cup of fresh water. He was 
starving for it, mentally as well as physically. All the energy 
of his wasted body was concentrated on the desire. But, alas, 
it was the impossible that he desired! For it was three 
months since the last spring had ceased its cooling flow. There 
was left only the water in the great reservoir, and that was 
stagnant and slimy. 
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It was years since a priest, seeking vainly on the foothills 
for a certain healing herb, had climbed up the side of a rocky 
cafion on the Santa Ynez Mountains, and coming unexpectedly 
in sight of the Mission cross, had knelt to say a prayer, and 
there found the very herb he sought. In gratitude he erected 
a rude shrine on the spot. 

It was to this shrine that Yanoli climbed in the darkness; 
fearing not its loneliness in her exaltation, but feeling that 
the height and aloofness would bring her nearer the source 
of help. Yanoli, kneeling at the foot of the crucifix, silently 
and with closed eyes, repeated prayer after prayer. Below 
her the Mission bell rang a midnight greeting to Saint Bar- 
bara’s day. And she knew that every soul in the Mission also 
knelt in supplication for rain. 

As the hours of the night crept slowly down the mountain 
side, the rebellious heart of Yanoli grew calm. She stood up 
and gazed hopefully at the eastern sky, where a few faint 
clouds had gathered. Again she knelt, beseeching forgive- 
ness. Had she thought to rearrange God’s plans? It was her 
humble duty to accept and wait. For they serve best who wait 
God’s way. 

And, as if in confirmation of her clearer insight, there 
came across the summit of the mountain above, a quick flash 
of lightning, and a low rumble of thunder, that, being repeated, 
reverberated in a countless chain of echoes, that linked the 
buttressed cliffs of cafion to cafion. The sky grew dense, and 
from midheaven there hung down toward the earth a long 
black mantle of cloud, from whose folds rain fell, and came 
down the mountain gulch in a stream of life-saving water. 

With ecstatic thankfulness, Yanoli deftly formed a vessel 
of sycamore leaves, pinning them with the thorns of the wild 
gooseberry; and filling it, rested it carefully in the skirt of her 
uplifted gown. 

Dawn was sending long shafts of red and gold above the 
summit of the Santa Ynez Mountains, and a meadow lark 
called a greeting before Yanoli reached the Mission. But 
while yet a little way off, she was met by those sent in search 
of her. The Father Superior was wanting her. At any other 
time such a message would have frightened Yanoli beyond 
the point of endurance. Now, every sense was overshadowed 
with the joy of bringing fresh water to Lopez, dying of thirst. 
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And finally, when she stood before the Father Superior, 
she had come not alone at his summons, but more to bring 
healing water to his sick brother. And it was so the Father 
received her. Tears stood in his eyes, as she, in pure sim- 
plicity of faith, told of the night on the mountain. 

The news spread rapidly, and in half an hour every person 
at the Mission was gathered in front of the Church, all looking 
mountainward. For there, imprinted on the western flank 
of the Santa Ynez Mountains, as a covenant for all time, was 
the image of St. Barbara; one hand was outstretched toward 
the reservoir of fresh water, while the other held an over- 
flowing horn of plenty. St. Barbara had protected her own! 


* * * * | 


t 

In five days Lopez was so far recovered that he was % 
brought on a stretcher to the end of the open corridor; and 7 
Yanoli was sent to fetch him water. i 


Reluctant, and with laggard feet, she came carrying the 
swinging water bottle. Her heart beat so loudly that once she “d 
leaned against the grating of a window to steady herself. She 
saw that he lay to one side of the cot, so she passed to the 
other, and there paused, unable to look up. 

“Yanoli, will you pour me some water, here, in this?” 
Lopez asked, without any other greeting. And she was forced 
to come to the side of the cot where he lay, holding up a silver 
goblet. Then, as she filled it, he smiled and gave it back to 
her. “Drink first, Yanoli, please,” he begged. 

She took the cup, and still with sheltered eyes, sipped from 
its brim. As she lowered it, his hand covered hers; and he 
held it fast, while he drank from the cup where she had 
drunk. 

“Ah, Yanoli, dear, you know there is an old Spanish tra- 
dition that if two people drink from the same cup, the last is iy 
able to read the thoughts of the first.” 5 
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THE OCELTO-IRISH DELUSION. 
By P. G. SmytTu. 


Be eNE day, eighty-four years ago, when Ireland had 
if Md ms Y a population about double her present one, two 
Suds r distinguished Irishmen together visited that in- 
BNO ) teresting repository of ancient Irish manuscripts, 
ornaments, weapons, etc., still called the Royal 
Irish Academy, in the city of Dublin. One was Thomas 
Moore, the poet, aged sixty, with his immortal laurels already 
mellowed; the other, ten years younger, was Dr. George Petrie, 
who, by applying common sense to archeology, dispelled the 
mystery of the Irish round towers. In the environment which 
so well suited him, the pair found Eugene O’Curry, of Clare 
(twin star of Dr. John O’Donovan in the lonesome field of 
Irish antiquities), who had before him several age-yellowed 
parchment volumes, beautifully engrossed in Gaelic—the Book 
of Lecan, the Book of Ballymote, the Speckled Book, and other 
famous remains of the once glorious “hosts of the books of 
Erin.” 

The poet was immediately interested—intensely so. On 
account of the success of his Melodies, his London publishers, 
acting according to their lights, had induced him to undertake 
a history of Ireland, in four volumes; and of these he had 
written three, which had been published. As O’Curry made 
casual explanation of the contents of those venerable relics 
before him, products of the devoted labors of long departed 
ollamhs, the inquirer experienced amazement, embarrassment, 
chagrin. A small man physically, he now felt so otherwise. 
He remarked gravely to his companion: 

“Petrie, these huge tomes could not have been written by 
fools or for any foolish purpose. I never knew anything about 
them before, and I had no right to have undertaken the history 
of Ireland.” 

It took seven years more, or until 1846, for the London 
publishers to induce the poet, by the production of the fourth 
volume of his history, to make a show of finishing the work 
for which he now considered himself incompetent. 
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For the many who still happily enjoy Moore’s exquisite 
Irish Melodies, there are few aware that he ever wrote a his- 
tory of Ireland, a circumstance which presumably would not 
have caused him any poignant dissatisfaction. 

Since then, however, many alleged historians have rushed 
recklessly in where honest Tom Moore frankly recoiled; and 
their labors have been largely futile—theorizing, distorting, 
discoloring, zigzagging over dubious trails laid by unqualified 
alien explorers. 

Daniel O’Connell said that once a lie got an hour’s start, it 
would take a year to catch up with it. The suggestion, hard- 
ened into a statement, that the Irish and the Scottish High- 
landers are Celts, has got a start of about three hundred and 
fifty years; its wake is now so obstructed by accumulations 
of literary débris, so veiled by mists of delusion, that it prob- 
ably never shall be thoroughly overhauled and demolished. 

In connection with Ireland the Celts rank with the snakes 
which St. Patrick is said to have banished. The Irish Celts 
make a tenacious academic myth; the snakes, an ever recur- 
ring vulgar one. In Erin of the clans, both Celts and snakes 
were conspicuous by their absence. 

In the ancient annals of Ireland, written by native his- 
torians, in all the “hosts of the books of Erin,” including those 
from which Moore found O’Curry gleaning the makings of his 
famous Materials, there is no mention of Celts. In the 
works of Gerald Barry, the Froude of his period, who went 
over as secretary to the notorious John, in 1185, to aid in the 
twin attempts at national conquest and defamation, there is 
no reference to Celts; nor is there in the works of succeeding 
British historians, for about four hundred years. In all the 
Shakespearean plays and poems, with their marvelous scope 
and span, the Celt is given no place, no corner. Yet, when, 
as the result of a modern, conjectural, ethnological fad, this 
mythic cuckoo usurped the nests of the Gael, he came for 
tenacious and perhaps permanent occupation. 

In our materialistic age of hurry and achievement, every- 
thing else counts little compared with results. Special interest 
is aroused, however, when a “bright particular star” flashes 
anew in the galaxy of nations, its revival accompanied by 
some inevitable preliminary coruscations. New ones flash 
around it, or try to, without attracting much attention. But 
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it has numerous millions of interested observers, friendly and 
sinister, scattered world-wide. 

Who is the newly released sister, with broken fetters at 
her feet, that has but now made choice—at point of a dis- 
appearing gun—between Republic and Free State? 

Who and what are they, those comparatively few but ex- 
ceedingly virile beings, inhabitants of a puny isle, long in the 
grip of a powerful empire, who for seven centuries have per- 
sistently refused to be annexed, absorbed, provincialized, or 
effaced? 

Back to a thickly wooded island the query takes one, to 
a jungle surrounded by green headlands on which adventuring 
tribes land and cluster, like flocks of migrating birds, in 
search of the support which Mother Earth, with freedom and 
coéperation, owes and gives to all her children. 

The Leabhar Gabhala or Book of Invasions, now lost, was 
a very old chronicle. Irish historians made extracts from it 
more than a thousand years ago, and it was a very old book 
even then. It was consulted by Nennius, who wrote in A. D. 
858; and Maolmura of Inishowen, gifted poet, historian, and 
genealogist, who passed away in 884; and gentle Cormac of 
Cashel, king and bishop, who rode forth to his death in 902. 
Then there were the famous oral traditions of the Gael, with 
the preserving “thread of poetry” around them, familiarized 
by frequent repetition at firesides and festivals, consecrated in 
the memories of gentle and simple, poems and songs such as 
were caught and jotted down after their flying about in the 
Highlands—some of them for nigh a thousand years—by Dean 
MacGregor of the Isle of Lismore; and camouflaged and con- 
fused two centuries later, with his peculiar coloring of 
romance, by James Macpherson; and socially preserved and 
handed down for at least twenty generations, since the death 
of Murray O’Daly and his poetic contemporaries, and received 
in our own time by Douglas Hyde from the mouths of the 
peasantry of Connacht. | 

Out of the Book of Invasions emerge the forms of the first 
colonists. The palm must be given to the Fomorians or people | 
of Fomor, Gaelic for “Great Chief’—for, from the first, all 








































arrivals bear Gaelic names and speak the Gaelic language, of 
which there were five dialects, all originating in Scythia, the 
cradle of the race, around the Caspian Sea. The Fomorians, 
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as first settlers, for an extraordinary length of time valiantly 
opposed all newcomers who attempted to “jump their claim,” 
although for so doing they are somewhat inconsistently 
branded as pirates and tyrants. They challenged the rights of 
successive colonists, even down to the Milesians, who, the 
Chronicon Scotorum tells us, had to fight their first battle, at 
Sliave Mish, in Kerry, “against demons and Fomorians” (the 
“demons” probably wore grotesque masks, in the old Japanese 
style, to frighten the enemy). 

Neimhidh (“the Heavenly,” pronounced Nevy), whose 
expedition came from the Black Sea, is a greater Gaelic an- 
cestor than Milesius, though not so popular. To him, through- 
out long centuries, are traced branches of varying physique 
and character and one language. These include the Domh- 
nainn, or Rulers, who gave name to Dovnan in Connacht, and 
Devon in England; the tall, auburn-haired Tuatha de Dananns; 
the martial Gaillians, or Spearmen, of Leinster and Meath; 
the small, curly dark-haired race of Umor (Uadhmhoir, the 
Great Terror), of West Ireland and Wales, whose descendants 
in America are sometimes mistaken for Spaniards or Italians; 
and the oft maligned Firbolgs, probably so called and scorned 
from their general physical appearance (fir, man; bolg, ab- 
domen), paunchy and aggressive, ludicrously suggestive of 
“Mr. Jiggs” of the cartoons. 

Some modern writers profess to look upon certain pre- 
Milesian races as myths, as gods of the ancient Irish. These 
savants include Professor John MacNeill, also G. W. Rolleston, 
whose volume of 457 pages (Myths of the Celtic Race) 
leads one through a mystic atmosphere of Druidic cult and 
fastidious parlor paganism, with pictures of “Celtic” chiefs, 
in flowing garments of striped and checkerboard pattern, 
against a background of Byzantine architecture, also an al- 
leged photograph of a religious procession of modern Breton 
maidens, all in holyday white, worshiping rocks! This off- 
hand method of disposing of perplexing or inconvenient his- 
torical characters by ignoring them or converting them into 
“myths,” is also well known and practiced, in modern applica- 
tion, on this side of the water. Striking examples of it are 
shown in the work of the college professors who are paid to 
alter our school histories in keeping with the present insidious 
“back to England” movement. Washington’s Irish generals 
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have been eliminated from some of the school books—they are 
myths; Nathan Hale is a myth; the Father of his Country 
cannot be made a myth, but he is undergoing worse treatment. 

The world-famed Rock of Gibraltar, at the chief water 
gate of Europe, historic landmark past which so many early 
colonists sailed on their way to Ireland, has a purely Gaelic 
name, retained with little change in pronunciation for more 
than 3,000 years. Iber-alt-ard, “Iberia’s High Cliff” (alt, a 
cliff; ard, high), is an appropriate monument of the transit 
of the Gaels, an emblem of the antiquity, strength, and en- 
durance of their race. Last of the kindred branches to view 
it were the Milesians, whose progress is draped with rich 
romance by their chroniclers. 

The itinerary of this branch has a suggestion of Odysseus, 
also of Moses. As their sails emerge from the purple, on their 
start from the eastern homeland, we hear the tinkling of 
harps, the chant of melody. We catch also the alluring songs 
of the beautiful but dangerous mermaids of the Caspian Sea, 
as the flotilla crosses; but our argonauts hear them not, for 
their guardian sage and prophet Caicher has considerately 
“stopped their ears with wax,” but not ere he has rather 
dubiously encouraged them in their quest of Inis Fail, the 
Isle of Destiny: “But it is decreed that you shall never set foot 
in that country, though it shall be enjoyed by your posterity.” 

“What has posterity done for us?” they might have re- 
torted, ad la Sir Boyle Roche. But they kept on with cheerful 
complacency. 

In course of time they reach Spain, where they founded 
Port-ui-Gael (the Port of the Gaels), now Oporto, which after- 
wards gave name to Portugal, and, in the northwest, Brigantia, 
named from their chief Breogan, which was afterwards called 
Saint Iago of Compostella and became a favorite place of 
pilgrimage for the medieval Irish, and they gave name to 
Galicia and to Cape Ortegal (Headland of the Gael). The 
district they occupied was called from them Ibh-Er (race of 
Er or Erchaidh, “the Heroic,” one of their chiefs), plainly 
Iber, which the Romans made Iberia, applying it to the whole 
country. 

The Milesian tradition is that their tribe name comes from 
their ancestor Gael (a youth in Egypt in the time of Moses), 
who was given it in honor of his Scythian father’s tutor, a dis- 
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tinguished scholar named Gael or Gaothdil (meaning “lover 
of learning,” says Keating), whose fame is commemorated in 
the truly great. Gaelic language, which he had done much to 
refine and promote, in its “five different dialects.” 

Many centuries after the settlement of the Gaels in Spain 
a colony of them, led by the sons of their lately deceased chief, 
Mileadh (Meela) or Milesius, “the Soldier,” and accompanied 
by his widow Queen Scota—whence they were called both 
Milesians and Scots—achieved the partial conquest of Ireland. 

By degrees the older tribes became incorporated with 
them in one Gaelic nation, which also took in the Cruithnigh 
or Picts, that people about whom Andrew Lang says there is 
so much learning and so little knowledge. There was formed 
a people whose high moral code made them ripe for Chris- 
tianity probably long ere it came; they embraced it with a 
permanent devotion which the most crucial and cruel tests, 
from without and within, have failed to weaken or loosen; 
while far beyond the conceptions of a Chesterfield were the 
ethical tenets of their chivalry: 


Purity of hand, bright, without wounding; 
Purity of mouth, without poisonous satire; 
Purity of learning, without reproach; 
Purity, as a husband, in wedlock. 


The Gaelic ideal of womankind, handed down in writing, 
throws further light on the national character: “Beauty of 
person, a good voice, skill in music, embroidery and all needle- 
work, the gift of wisdom and the gift of virtuous chastity.” 

“The Gaels shall be Galls (foreigners) and the Galls shall 
be Gaels,” once prophesied a desponding bard; and so it has 
happened to some extent, though not with quite pessimistic 
results. For, although some noble branches have been cut 
off and unworthy ones have decayed and fallen away, the 
kindly Gaelic mother has extended generous arms and bosom 
to Norsemen, Normans, Cambrians, Saxons—to all whom 
nature qualified for the boon of Irish nationhood. 

And, in utter unconcern and defiance of all alien Acts of 
Parliament against brotherhood and intermarriage, as endan- 
gering the rule of the stranger, the benignant and vigorous 
Gaelic microbe has conquered and captured the invader, con- 
ciliated, initiated, and naturalized him. 
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Now as to the Celtic myth versus the Gaelic reality. 

About one thousand nine hundred and eighty years ago, 
an able and brilliant soldier-politician named Julius Cesar, 
who, with the advantage of being his own war correspondent, 
was engaged in extending Roman power in the west of Europe, 
wrote in his now famous Commentaries: 

“All Gaul is divided into three parts, one of which the 
Belge inhabit; the Aquitani another; those who in their own 
language are called Celts, in ours Gauls, the third.” 

Nigh sixteen centuries had passed since Cesar’s time, 
when George Buchanan (1506-1582), pedantic tutor of the 
pedantic James I—‘“the godless Buchanan, whose hatred to 
Mary (Queen of Scots) was well known,” as Rev. William 
Forbes-Leith describes him in his Scottish Catholics—wrote 
an alleged history of Scotland. In this work, which the em- 
inent Scottish critic, David Lang (1874), declares “ought to 
have been consigned to the deepest obscurity,” the author 
made vague attempts to show that the Scots and Britons were 
_ descended from the Celts of the Continent. 

Two hundred years later this theory was adopted by 
James Logan of Aberdeen. But, after working on it through 
thirty pages of his Scottish Gael (1831), he makes the banal 
summing up: “There is, it must be confessed, a gloom around 
the early history of the Celts, which neither the writings of 
antiquity nor the deepest investigation of modern ages, is able 
entirely to penetrate.” 

Since then, however, attracted by the name and the notion, 
there has passed an endless file of explorers, bounding like 
sheep through a gap, in congenial quest of the supposed rich 
historic meads, only to find themselves in fog and quagmire, 
with the alleged trail of the Celt, forward and backward across 
Europe, as elusive as that of the lost tribes of Israel. 

Nevertheless, strange to say, the new theory of racial 
origin was cheerfully, unquestioningly, and generally adopted; 
the idea was piquant and picturesque, presumably scholastic, 
fascinatingly classic, also what is vulgarly called classy; and 
so we have “Celtic” races, languages, crosses, round towers, 
scrolls, ocean liners, clubs, bars, grills, etc. 

Some pronounce the word Keltic and some Seltic; and, so 
far as regards Ireland or Scotland, they are as correct in pro- 
nouncing it one way as the other, for it does not mean anything. 
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The racial problem had lain dormant for about a century 
and a half when, in 1747, the Count de Buffon inaugurated 
anthropology; but another century went by ere the ethno- 
logical societies arose, with their clashing schools of doctri- 
naires, including the polygenists, who challenged the Mosaic 
monogenism and the claim for Adam as father of the human 
race. These found chief spokesman in Lamarck of Paris 
(1809), in his doctrine of transformation or evolution, intro- 
ducing the ancestral ape. Fifty years later Charles Darwin 
came along with his “natural selection.” And so on to the 
present stirring spectacle of William Jennings Bryan in vigor- 
ous battle with certain American college professors, who claim 
to visualize, in the dim depths of pre-primeval forests, the 
nimble figures of progenitors, swinging by their prehensile 
tails. 

Products of these new schools were the indefatigable eth- 
nological head-hunters, equipped with spade, rule, and tape, 
who sought to distinguish races by their skulls, broad, medium, 
and long, brachycephalic, mesocephalic, and dolichocephalic. 
Among the most enthusiastic of these were Mr. Borlase (Dol- 
mens of Ireland), who found in Ireland but few broad or 
round heads, and these only in tumuli, and Dr. John McElheran 
of Belfast, whose book was published in Boston in 1856. 
Among the doctor’s deductions are: The average white Amer- 
ican head is a regular long oval, like the Irish, Welsh, and 
Highland Scots; while some skulls found in Anglo-Saxon 
graves, as published in the Crania Britannica, are broad, flat, 
and distorted; he saw a resemblance in them to those of the 
lowest type of North American Indians. He relates that “while 
even the latest writers, Nott, Davis, and others, still erroneously 
dogmatized over a few crania, he had broken up new fields 
of inquiry, in the reports of hatters, dentists, hair dealers, etc.” 
Thus had this pilgrim of science resolutely pursued his ab- 
sorbing quest from the cemeteries of Europe to the hat-racks 
of America. 

In course of time the concentrated acumen of modern 
savants produced a certain surprising result, demolishing the 
theory based on the remarks of Cesar and others. Professor 
William Z. Ripley (The Races of Europe, 1899), recognizing 
the prevalence of the popular academic delusion, says he 
“must for a moment examine historically the so-called Celtic 
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question, than which no greater stumbling-block in the way 
of our clear thinking exists.” Having classified the three chief 
races of Europe as the Teutonic, Alpine (Celtic), and Mediter- 
ranean, he devotes the “moment” to about 1,800 words, in- 
cluding: 

“Whatever be the present state of opinion among students 
of other cognate sciences, there is practically to-day a complete 
unanimity of opinion among physical anthropologists, that the 
term Celt, if used at all, belongs to the second of our three 
races—viz., the brachycephalic (broad-headed), darkish pop- 
ulation of the Alpine highlands. Such is the view of Broca, 
Bertrand, Topinard, Collignon, and all the French authorities. 
It is accepted by the Germans, Virchow, Kollman, and Ranke 
as well; by the English, foremost among them Dr. Beddoe, 
and by the most competent Italians.” 

The tramp of the departing foreign soldiery has sounded 
in Dublin Castle Yard, in the parade grounds of Athlone and 
the Curragh. With them let depart the Celtic myth, no longer 
to disguise the rejuvenated people with a name which is not 
theirs, and which their ancestors would not recognize. 

They are, in their most predominant and pervading ele- 
ment, Gaels. 

And their ancient language and literature, unrivaled 
illuminated manuscripts, magnificent antique golden orna- 
ments, stately round towers, and venerable encircled crosses, 
are Gaelic. 

And their graceful, lively, modest dances, with their heart- 
ening tunes, and their wonderful magic music, beyond power 
of words to describe, that has floated down from the past in 
such divine abundance as no other people has known, are 
Gaelic. 

And their kindliness, wit, cheerfulness, hospitality, re- 
ligious devotion and tolerance, tenderness, courage, and love 
of liberty, are Gaelic. 

Those who seek Celts—either “Kelts” or “Selts”—may 
find them in “the brachycephalic (broad-headed), darkish 
population of the Alpine highlands.” 














A GREAT-GRANDFATHER WORDBOOK. 
By Grace Louise Rosrnson. 


ARGE is the tribe of students of languages and 
lovers of those subtle things, words. Yet, of all 
# that tribe, how many know of the existence, even 
~gaa| to-day, of three actual copies of Caxton’s first 
edition of a wordbook, ancestor of the legion of 
modern language textbooks? 

A great-grandfather wordbook, indeed, is this quaint pro- 
duct of the first English printing press, at the mystic Red Pale 
in Westminster, where, in 1483, Caxton handed to his com- 
positors the original manuscript of an exercise written, prob- 
ably years before, at Bruges. That little book, called, at first, 
Dialogues in French and English, was an adventurer, worthy 
of the times, in the new quest for knowledge. Wayfarer in 
the path of linguistic culture, it heads the processional of those 
who, through more than four centuries, have marched along 
the path of comparative language study. 

About this new-old book there is the charm of naiveté, 
with the seriousness and the grace of a gallant and goodly old 
time, blended, as shall soon be seen, with the alertness and the 
sociological finesse of our own day. 

The wise student, traveling in England, may go to the 
library of Ripon Cathedral, to see the authentic first copy of 
the Dialogues. Linkifg cathedral and book with the history 
of Caxton’s time and of the troublous age which followed on 
the heels of that peaceful era, he may go to Manchester, where, 
in the Spencer Library, another precious copy is to be seen. 
At Bamborough Castle, the third is kept, while the Bodleian 
displays proudly a fragmentary section of a chapter or two. 

There are those who say that the quaint book is a 
transcription of an earlier French treatise on language study, 
a book called Le Livre des Mestiers, which appeared in Paris 
during the first half of the fourteenth century. In 1875, 
Michelant published a thesis dealing with the Paris manuscript, 
which certainly must have been a notable piece of work. 
How much it may have influenced William Caxton seems, 
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nevertheless, not a matter of great moment. For the Dia- 
logues is pronounced essentially his by the critics, especially 
by Henry Bradley, A.M., Joint Editor of the Ozford English 
Dictionary, who, writing for the Early English Text Society, 
pointed out that, whatever Caxton’s debt to the French work, 
he had, in many places, made notable improvements and ad- 
ditions, giving it the stamp of his own spirit. Since there is, 
nowadays, no originality but that of the spirit or attitude, 
Caxton’s claim to the work is secure enough for us not to be 
disturbed in considering it, to all intents and purposes, his. 

It seems likely that, during Caxton’s years at Bruges, Paris, 
and other Continental cities, he learned of the Livre des 
Mestiers, and began an adaptation of it for his countrymen, 
adding Flemish and English equivalents to the French and 
introducing such economic and religious doctrine as pleased 
him. For William Caxton, being far more than author, editor, 
publisher, had, as shall be seen, positive views of things so- 
ciologic and spiritual. So it is that, in his work, we find the 
spirit of the new time linked with the charm and simplicity 
of the older. Nor is shrewdness lacking, or what would in 
our day be called good advertising. Note, for instance, the 
statement of the “Object of This Book,” printed, preface-style, 
with the emphasis on the word “shortly”: 


(French.) (English. ) 
Tres bonne doctrine Right good leryning 
Pour aprendre For to lerne 


Briefment fransoys et engloys. Shortly frensch and anglysch. 


Notable, also, is the naiveté and the unconscious self- 
appreciation, which might, in our day, be uncharitably called 
conceit, of the “Table of Contents” (the italics are inserted) : 


FRENSSH. ENGLIsSH. 
Cy commenve la table Hier beginneth the table 
De cest prouffytable doctrine, Of this prouffytable leryning, 
Pour trouuer tout par ordene For to fynde all by ordre 
Ce que on vouldra aprendre. That whiche men wylle lerne. 


In accordance with the times and with Caxton’s pious dis- 
position, there follows a religious invocation, with which no 
modern book would be so humble as to begin its task of in- 
struction: 
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FRENSSH. ENGLISSH. 
Ov nom du pere In the name of the fadre 
Et du filz And of the soone ' 
Et du sainte esperite, And of the holy ghoost, | 
Veul commencier I wyll begyne ' 
Et ordonner ung livre And ordeyne this book, 
Par lequel on pourra By the whiche men shall mowe 
Raysonablement entendre Resonably undyestande 
Fransoys et englays Frenssh and engliss, 3 
Du tout comme cest escript Of as moche as this writing 
Pourra contenir et estendre; Shall conteyne and stratche; 
Car il ne poult tout comprendre; For he may not alle comprise; 
Mais ce quon ny trouvera But that whiche can not be 

founde 

Declaire en cestui Declared in this 
Pourra on trouuer ailleurs, Shall be founde somewhere els 
En aultres livres. In othir bookes. : 


Whether the passages in italics are a promise of further } 
books of the same sort by Caxton, or whether they are of é 
general application to existing literature, is left to the imagina- 
tion. “Othir bookes” is a broad term, inclusive enough to 
“conteyne and stratche” to our own day. 

After this introduction, the Dialogues are grouped around 
various subjects of interest. One of the first, often alluded to 
elsewhere, shows the medieval travel-lust: 


And the wordes that eueryche 
May lerne for to goo 
Fro one lande or toune to anothir. 


There is a frankly utilitarian tone which would commend 
the book to a type of practical modern educators: 


In the ende of this doctrine 

Shall ye fynde the manere 

For to lerne rekene 

By poundes, by shelynges, by pens. 
Your recyte and your gyuing oute 
Brynge it all in somme. 





In an exhortation appended to the foregoing, there is a 
quaint charm: i 


Doo diligence for to lerne. 
Flee ydleness smal and grete, 
For all vices springen thereof. 
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To those who study the Dialogues well, there is a com- 
forting assurance of prosperity: 


Who this booke shall wylle lerne 

May well entreprise or take on honde 
Marchandises fro one lande to anothir, 
And to know many wares 

Whiche to hym shal be good to be bouzt 
Or solde for riche to become. 

Lerne this book diligently; 

Grete prouffyt lieth therin truly. 


In this busy time, the exhortations to courtesy of a more 
leisurely day have an attractive sound. Caxton and his con- 
temporaries tarried with the folk they met, showing chivalrous 
and courtly behavior. Thus: 


Be swift and redy 

Hym or hem first to grete, 

If he be or they be men of valure. 
Doo of your hood 

For ladies and damoyselles; 

If they doo of their hood, 

So sette it on agayn with your handes. 
In such manere 

May ye saleue them: 

“Syre, god you kepe!” 

That is the shortest 

That one may saye 

To the peple in saleueying. 

Or, in othir vsages :— 

“Sire, ye be welcome.” 

“Ye, lady or damosylle, 

Ye ben welcome.” 

“Syre, god gyve ye good daye.” 
“Dame, good daye giu you our lord.” 
“Felawe or frende, 

Ye be welcome.” 


“Syre, gramercy 

Of your courteous wordes 
And of your good wyll; 
God reward you!” 

“God late me deserve it!” 
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A bit stilted and far-fetched, possibly, the efficient and ex- 
peditious modern person might call the foregoing and that 
which is to come next. Yet who would not be glad to have, 
in this materialistic age, a revival of the old-time courtesy, 
with its note of reverence. For instance: 


“To god I you commande. 

I take leue of you.” 

Ansuere thus: 

“Our lorde conduyte you.” 

“God you haue in his holy kepying 
“Goo ye to god. 

Grete me the lady 

(Or the damosylle) 

Of your house!” 


a 


In Chapter II. there are some interesting household in- 
structions which might have been intended for newly married 
people, about to select their household goods, as well as for 
students. These directions show a charming simplicity of life 
and conduct: 


Now standeth me for to speke 

Of othir thynges necessarie: 

That is to saye of thynges 

That ben vsed after [throughout] the hous, 
Of whiche we may not be withoute. 
Of the hous first I shall saye, 

On auventure, if it be to doo. 

The hous well ordayned 

Ougt to be well wynuowed 

Of diverse wyndowes 

By which it haue grete light. 

Hit belongeth to the chambres 
Loftis and garettes. 


In Chapter III., continuing in the same vein, Caxton in- 
structs his readers in this way: 


Now must ye haue beddes; 
Beddes of fetheris; 

For the poure to lye on, 
Beddes of flockes; 
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Sargas [blankets], tapytes [hangings], 
Quiltes paynted 

For the beddes to covere, 

Couerlettes also. 





























To the imagination-gifted, with a bit of historical per- 
spective added, how vivid is the picture of these “beddes,” 
“tapytes,” “paynted quiltes”! 

Thinking of our elaborate modern kitchen equipment, 
the refrigerators and the other parts of our ménage, read this: 


Sette into the cupbort 

Your brede, your chese, 

Your butter, your mete, 

And othir white mete, 

The leuyinge of the table. 
Doo that there be salte. 

Here endeth the third chaptre. 


The simplicity and directness of domestic method indi- 
cated may make us wonder whether, in point of time and 
labor and nervous energy expended, the woman of to-day, with 
her vacuum cleaner and electric washer, her brace of refriger- 
ators, and fireless cooker, her well set-out china closet and her 
amply stocked food cellar, has any advantage over her an- 
cestress of Caxton’s time, unblessed as that ancient dame was 
with household inventions. 

Be that as it may, we surely feel, reading these quaint pas- 
sages, a sense of cozy, substantial, homely comfort, the kind 
of feeling which made the Englishman of five hundred years 
ago a lover of home. However, that there might be more 
than creature blessings to insure tranquil domestic life, Cax- 
ton, proceeding to social and moral considerations, added 
this, which might well be pondered, in a more than joking 
way, by home-makers to be. Life in 1476 and in 1923 makes 
practically the same demands and meets the same needs. 
Note the fatherly tone of Caxton’s advice: 
















Now understande, litell and grete, 
I shall saye you right forth 
Of an othir matere 

The whyche I wylle begynne, 
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If ye be maried, 
And ye haue a wywf 

And ye haue a husbonde, 

So mayntene you pesibly, 
That your neyghbors saye not 
Of you othirwyse than well; 
It shold be shame. 


This naive advice, followed to-day, would put the divorce 
courts in their deserved limbo. 

There were other social matters touched upon by the 
printer and publisher of the Red Pale. 


If ye haue fader and moder 

So worshippe them allway; 
Doo to hem worshipp; 

Forbere hem, 

For after the commandement 
And the counsel of cathon, 
Men ought to worshippe them; 
For he saith in his booke: 
“Worshippe fader and moder.” 
If ye haue children, 

So chastyse them with the rodde, 
And enform them 

With good manners 

The tyme that they be young; 
Sende them to the scole 

To lerne rede and to write, 
That they resemble not bestis. 


The instructions just quoted, while not especially pleasing 
to the modern family group, because of its mention of the rod, 
which is taboo in polite society of the twentieth century, might, 
nevertheless, well pondered and acted upon, send other courts 
to hobnob with the outlawed divorce sessions. No sane per- 
son could say that present-day youngsters of the favored 
classes “resemble bestis.” Yet the question may be asked 
whether they would not profit by a little more firmness and 
simplicity in their upbringing. Further, the World War 
showed that a large part of those who were grown up to soldier 
estate had not been sent to the “scole.” What the owner of 
the press at Westminster would say, were his spirit to be sent 
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afield in America, at the untaught condition of hundreds of 
thousands of neglected children in great city slums, in mining 
districts, in mountain-lands, a moderately fertile imagination 
may tell us. 

Yet another social question, of burning interest now, Cax- 
ton handled ungloved. For he said: 


Be ye buxom 

Vnto alle folke— 
Vnto your seruants: 
Thynke that they be 
As good as ye; 
Despyse them not. 


Amid the whirlwind of socialistic propaganda, the chaos 
of sociological and psychological literature, what peace might 
ensue if, forgetting, running away from, all the weariness 
of thought and of mooted tendencies and threatened revolu- 
tions, men and women in America, captains of industry, house- 
wives, merchant-princes, lumber kings, factory bosses, and 
even government heads, could 


Be buxom 
Vnto alle folke— 


Despyse them not! 


In another chapter, there comes to us, like a whiff of 
orchard sweetness, the vision of the apple trees and other fruit- 
bearers of merry old England and the vineyards and fertile 
fields of the Continent, and even of Asia. For Caxton, alive 
to pleasures of the eye and the appetite, discourses thus: 


Of fruit shall ye here named 
Peres, apples, ploumes, 
Cheryes, sloes, 

Morberries, strawberries, notes, 
Peches, medlives, 

Fygges, raysins, 

Almandes, dates. 


Isn’t that suggestive enough to make the mouth of even 
the sophisticated, world-weary twentieth-century man water? 
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But that is not all. Drinks there were in Caxton’s day. 
Let the poor, lamenting would-be devotees of Bacchus and the 
wealthy surreptitious bacchanalians read: 


Thise ben the drynkes: 
Rynysch wyn and of elzeter, 
Wyn of beane and of germole, 
Frensch wyn and of espayne, 
Muscatel and bastard, 

Wyn of oseye and of garnada, 
Wyn of gasconyne, 

Malueseye, romeneye, 

Wyn sodden [boiled], wyn greek, 
Ypecras and clarey ben made 
Of wyn and good spices; 

White wyn, rede wyn, 

Honey, mede, 

Ale of englond, 

Byre of alemayne. 

Sither is made of apples; 
Boulye is made 

Of water and of leuayne [yeast] 
And of wurte [bran]. 


Caxton, however, did not leave his readers of the fifteenth 
century in this convivial state of mind. On the contrary, he 
followed the lengthy wine-list with a pungent statement which 
should be dear to the hearts of all prohibitionists: 


Welle watre drynke me well. 
Watre drynke the bestes. 


Like all well-mannered books of its day, this had an epi- 
logue: 

Here endeth this doctrine, 

At westmestre, by london, 

In fourmes emprinted, 

In the whiche one euerich 

May shortly lerne 

Frensch and englisch. 


The conclusion of the epilogue, true to the convention of 
the time and to Caxton’s serious spirit, was in the optative 
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form, a printer’s benediction upon his Instructions to Trav- 
elers: 

The grace of the holy ghoost 

Wylle enlyghte the hertes 

Of them that shall lerne it, 

And vu gyue perseuerance 

In good werkes, 

And after lyf transitorie 

The euerlasting ioye and glorie. 


Thus ended the canny old book. Call it Instructions to 
Travelers, call it Dialogues in French and English, call it what- 
ever else may please one, this, one of the most interesting of 
the products of Caxton’s press at the Red Pale, is, in spirit, a 
great-grandfather wordbook, and more. Not only is it an- 
cestor of the legion of modern texts for language study, a 
patriarch of classroom books, but, in its quaint, sober, yet 
romantic, medieval tone, it is a forerunner, as well, of twen- 
tieth-century works in the fields of economics, industry, pol- 
itics, and social and religious life. With singleness of mind 
and directness of thought, Caxton handled, in an unpretentious 
way, the problems before which our day and generation stand 
aghast. Any doubter of these educational and social claims 
made modestly now for one who has, for more than four cen- 
turies, been beyond the reach of criticism, is advised to hunt 
out for himself, in some convenient library, Mr. Bradley’s 
edition of the Dialogues, and then, reading it with an open 
mind, become converted to its charm and wisdom. 





JAPAN AND THE VATICAN. 


By Bruno Hacsptez, S.V.D. 


mS a result of the Peace Conference and events 

“=\all subsequent to it, the Japanese Government 

m| came into a full realization of the world-wide 

) influence exerted by the Holy See even in modern 

times. It also learned what a prolific source of 

information is opened up to nations maintaining an official 

representative at the Vatican. Moreover, the fact that France, 

having previously severed all diplomatic relations with the 

Holy See, was now seriously endeavoring to secure a peaceful 

settlement of former difficulties with Rome, made a strong 

impression in official and government circles in Japan. For 

these reasons, when the budget for 1923-24 came up for dis- 

cussion in the Japanese Diet, an item of 116,000 yen ($58,000) 

was found listed for the maintenance of an envoy at the 
Vatican. 

In order to prepare public opinion for the acceptance of 
this proposal, a high official in the ministry for foreign affairs, 
early in December, 1922, arranged an interview with repre- 
sentative journalists of the country, in which he set forth, 
rather crudely, the principal reasons for the project. Here 
are two points of the interview as published in the news- 
papers: 

(1) Japan is continually looked upon as a militaristic 
nation, and is therefore viewed with distrust; whereas “we” 
all know (so the papers read) that Japan is undoubtedly one 
of the most peaceful countries to be found on the globe. 
Hence, to prove “our” good-will and disposition of universal 
friendship in international matters, official representation at 
the center of spiritual power—a power whose very symbol 
is that of peace—is highly desirable. 

(2) The step which the Government proposes to take is 
by no means extraordinary, because European Powers which 
have heretofore had no representation at the Vatican, now 
being forced by circumstances outside their control, have at 
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last followed the lead of other prominent nations by sending 
an envoy to the Eternal City. 

The entire interview was published by all Tokyo papers, 
generally with favorable comment. Almost immediately after, 
however, there appeared in the Tokyo Asahi, of December 12, 
1922, an article of adverse comment by Mr. Ono, an assistant 
professor of law at the Imperial University. Among other 
things, this article contained some special points, the gist of 
which is contained in the following excerpt: 


The step which Government proposes to take will result 
in ultimate failure; and the expenses involved will be utterly 
wasted. Government claims that this measure will man- 
ifest to the world its love for peace; but it must be remem- 
bered that the Christian religion is most intolerant, espe- 
cially of other religions. By way of example, consider the 
Crusades, and the continual contentions between Catholicity 
and Protestantism. In fact, Christianity has invariably 
shown forth its own intolerance whenever it has come into 
contact with forces or movements not its own. Govern- 
ment should rather use the 116,000 yen, which it is pro- 
posed to set aside for the yearly expenses of this representa- 
tion, for the universal dissemination of its own findings 
and contributions in art and science, thereby spreading 
abroad throughout the civilized world a Japanese culture 
which would do far more towards contributing to peace 
convictions than would the sending of a Japanese envoy to 
the Vatican. 


In a subsequent article Mr. Ono sought to explain in detail 
just why the Catholic religion must be regarded as absolutely 
incompatible with the very spirit and conception of the Jap- 
anese State, since the Catholic Church is ever striving to attain 
to supremacy, and will in nowise suffer any other power 
whatever to stand beside it on a basis of equality, either by 
way of recognition or jurisdiction. In fact, by its very prin- 
ciples, the Catholic Church wants to govern the entire world. 
Therefore, if the Japanese Government begins with the placing 
of an envoy at the Vatican, it is to be feared that the country 
will, sooner or later, become a victim to Rome’s machinations, 
and that the Catholic religion will gradually spread its net 
over all Japan. In consequence, the country would be led 
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into a condition of perpetual internal discord and unrest. 
Therefore, every effort should be made to see that the pro- 
posed action is not carried out by the Japanese Government. 

These articles stirred up a real controversy. A second 
high official of the foreign ministry attempted to refute Mr. 
Ono’s assertions; but, as he really knew very little of Vatican 
affairs, his statements were not much more than a repetition 
of those in the interview given by his fellow minister. In both 
instances, there was an utter failure to draw a distinction 
between the Catholic religion as such and purely diplomatic 
relations carried on with the Vatican. Hence, it remained a 
comparatively easy matter for Mr. Ono to maintain stolidly all 
his assertions. 

At this juncture, Mr. Yoshino, who is a famous doctor of 
law at the Imperial University, and an advocate of Protestant- 
ism—though a rather superficial one—published an article on 
December 30, 1922, and two shorter statements on consecutive 
dates immediately following, in an attempt to dispel the ap- 
prehension of Mr. Ono. As a Protestant, the Professor natu- 
rally conceded, for the most part, the charges concerning the 
intolerance of the Church; but he deprecated Mr. Ono’s con- 
clusions, and denied that the Church would much endanger 
Japan and the Japanese through her exertions to put her prin- 
ciples into practice. Contrariwise, he declared, the advan- 


1 The following item, clipped from the pages of a well-known Japanese daily, 
was published while the controversy was at its height: 

“We wonder if those who are opposing the sending of an envoy to the Vatican 
know that, ever since 1885, the Imperial Court of Japan and the Papal Court in Rome 
have been keeping diplomatic relations with each other, by exchanging envoys on 
various occasions. In the year named, Leo XIII. sent to this country Archbishop 
Osouf as legate, to express gratitude to His Majesty the Emperor for the benign 
protection given to Catholic priests and believers in this country since the Meiji 
Restoration. To return the courtesy, the Government dispatched Prince Saionji to 
the Vatican in 1887. In 1906, Archbishop O’Connell visited Japan with a message 
from the Pope, and the visit was returned by sending to the Vatican Ambassador 
Uchida, then resident in Austria. To mention more recent examples it is only 
necessary to state that, on the occasion of the Imperial Coronation in 1916, the Pope 
was represented by Archbishop Petrelli, who received the same treatment as that 
accorded to envoys from other countries; and Minister Miura, then in Switzerland, 
was sent to the Vatican to return the courtesy. H. I. H., the Prince Regent, called 
on the Pope during his visit to Italy, the year before last; and Signor Giardini, in 
turn, visited this country last year. Such being the facts, the proposed maintenance 
of a Minister at the Vatican by the Japanese Government excludes all questions as to 
whether or not the Vatican should newly be regarded as a State. It is not a State, 
but is a recognized international diplomatic center, to which any civilized nation can 
send its Minister without any prejudice to the national dignity or its religious 
prestige.” 
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tages of having a Japanese envoy at the Vatican were very 
real and very great. Finally, he asserted that Mr. Ono’s re- 
marks tended to be illogical; for, if it were true that the very 
operations of Catholicity were inimical to the perpetuation 
and development of Japanese state policies and the very spirit 
of Japan as a nation, then Catholicity itself should be utterly 
banished from the country; the question would be no longer 
one of representation at the Papal Court. 

Here it may be suggested that perhaps the Japanese Gov- 
ernment had somewhat fostered the idea that, by having of- 
ficial representation at Rome, it would be in a better position 
to exert some little pressure upon Catholics in California, 
Australia, and Brazil, to favor the cause of Japanese emigrants 
to those regions. At any rate, some of the remarks of Dr. 
Yoshino seem to support this suggestion, and it is true that, in 
confidential governmental conferences, this thought has been 
repeatedly introduced and developed. 

When the controversy reached this stage, all Japan be- 
came aroused—at least, all the Japanese world of journalism. 
With the exception of the Asahi, which published the articles 
of Mr. Ono, all the newspapers had printed favorable reports 
on the proposal of the Government for an envoy at the Vatican. 
Later on, Mr. Ono added one more argument against the plan, 
stating that Japan had attained to too independent a position 
to be under the necessity of following the tactics of lesser 
European States in such matters. Another professor retorted 
that all these statements in opposition to the proposal were but 
so many manifestations of a deliberate and extensive Prot- 
estant propaganda. Thus the newspaper war went joyously 
on; and so the matter was brought forcibly to the attention 
of the Buddhists. 

The Buddhist bonzes, led by Mr. Ono and the Editor of 
the Asahi, both of them fervent Buddhists and Buddhistic 
propagandists, appointed a Committee of representatives 
from the twelve most prominent Buddhist sects. These were 
to carry on the fight against the Government’s proposal. It 
will be interesting to trace their course of action. 

In the first place, meetings of protest were organized; 
but these did not accomplish much, because most of the people 
induced to attend were little, if at all, interested in the subject, 
or in politics in general; or else they were of a class which 
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exercised little or no influence on the public mind. The Com- 
mittee’s next move was to utilize the power of advertising. 
An ordered series of objections, embodying the conclusions 
of the twelve Buddhist sects, were drawn up and published in 
large display type in the advertising columns of all the papers. 
They were summarized under six heads: 


1. The Pope of Rome is merely the head of a religious 
community. 

2. The Catholic religion is intrinsically opposed to the 
whole spirit of Japanese government and jurisprudence. 

3. Through such an affiliation with the Vatican, the Jap- 
anese religion and the position of Japan among the nations 
of the world would be brought to a state of utter confusion 
and uncertainty. 

4. Until such time as a certain and definite law is enacted 
which will regulate general religious conditions in Japan, 
no other law should be passed which would give preference. 
to any particular religion; but such preference would be 
given if the proposed Vatican representation should become 
a fact at this time. 

5. Many authorities on international law are opposed to 
such representation, as if the Vatican were to be regarded 
as a political power. 

6. The passage of the measure would betray a lack of 
knowledge of world conditions. If other Powers, not pre- 
viously represented at the Vatican, are now seeking repre- 
sentation, their particular historical development suf- 
ficiently explains the reasons for their passing attitudes. 
Japanese history shows conclusively that she is subject to 
no such exigencies as now surround these nations. 


But even these strenuous and most expensive efforts failed 
to bring about the desired results. Meantime both houses of 
the Diet had commenced their sittings. It appeared necessary, 
therefore, to adopt heroic measures, and that with all speed, 
if the Government’s proposal was to be defeated. For that 
reason Mr. Otami, president of the Higashi-Hongwanji (a 
Buddhist institution), which is the real headquarters of the 
Shinshu-Buddhist sect at Kyoto, was deputed to go to Tokyo, 
and lead in the agitation against the Government plan for 
representation at the Vatican. 

Mr. Otami went. He made every effort to meet, person- 
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ally and individually, members of both houses of the Diet, 
and to impress upon them the expediency and necessity of the 
opposition he and his adherents were making. However, his 
attempt to win over the necessary number of votes was a de- 
cided failure. To be sure, the Ken-sei-kai (the minority 
party of the lower house) was secured for the bonzes and their 
views; but the Sei-yu-kai, whose members made up an abso- 
lute and solid majority, could not be convinced. So it was 
evident that some other plan must be tried. And thus began 
the circulation of threats directed at the individuals composing 
the majority party. In consequence of this, the majority mem- 
bers came to realize that anyone who voted for the appoint- 
ment of a papal envoy could be certain of defeat at the next 
parliamentary election. Hence most of them felt constrained, 
in this crisis, to pledge their vote in opposition to the Govern- 
ment’s project. 

However, the success of the Buddhists was as yet incom- 
plete. These members of the Sei-yu-kai were won over only 
as individuals. The party’s committee which had the matter 
in charge, still remained obdurate, and maintained its pur- 
pose to support all Government measures. The Buddhists, 
evidently, thought that the time had come to apply the “thumb- 
screws.” So calumnies were introduced against the commit- 
tee members of the majority party in the lower house. It 
was asserted that Tokonami, leader of the committee, had, on 
the understanding that he should receive the continued sup- 
port of the Satsuma clan, agreed with the Catholic Rear- 
Admiral Yamamoto Shinjiro to put through the envoy plan. 
Now the majority party had previously, with the aid of the 
Satsuma clan (but without any help from Rear-Admiral 
Yamamoto), negotiated certain compromises which were not 
altogether favorable to the people. So, in order to avoid the 
popular opprobrium which this renewed charge would be sure 
to bring upon them, the members of the committee finally 
yielded. They promised to vote as the bonzes desired, thus 
showing themselves as if standing foursquare with the people. 

When the matter came up for official consideration in 
the lower house, some of the members suddenly interrupted 
the formal procedure with questions quite irrelevant to the 
actual stage of the discussion. The Editor of the Asahi, who 
is a member of the Diet, took an especially prominent part in 
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this irregular action, declaring it utterly impossible for such a 
scheme of representation at the Vatican to work out success- 
fully with the Japanese people. It was by the Vatican, he 
asserted, by way of illustration, that the Irish had been incited 
against the English, and it was by the Vatican that the German 
Center Party had been driven on in its conflict with the Bis- 
marck régime. 

The Government had no ready or facile reply to this 
welter of vehement argument. In fact, it would seem that the 
advocates of the project did not, themselves, possess sufficient 
knowledge of the subject to answer their opponents adequately 
—though they were fully aware of its political advantages. 
But the mere fact that the Government was so well aware of 
the Pope’s prestige, and of his influence in the realm of 
civilization and culture, was most agreeable and encouraging 
to Catholics. Moreover, the Government did not hesitate to 
declare, on this occasion, that it was sheer nonsense to say 
that Catholicism was incompatible with the conception and 
spirit of the Japanese State. This declaration of the Govern- 
ment was also most agreeable to Catholics, for the very oppo- 
site had formerly been asserted by the same authoritative 
body. 

Of course, when it came to a vote, the proposal was re- 
jected. But the majority party went on record as being op- 
posed, not to the measure itself, but to its present adoption, 
the Japanese people not being as yet sufficiently informed 
about the matter to realize as they should its inevitable ad- 
vantages and opportunities for the country. 

In the upper house of the Diet (corresponding in a way to 
our Senate) the affair took a different turn. Here the Bud- 
dhists could exert no influence to rob members of their seats. 
In consequence, a much larger proportion of the members 
were ready to defend the measure; there were scarcely any 
who opposed it on principle. When the annual budget was 
presented for debate, the Vatican measure had every chance 
of passing, and undoubtedly would have passed, had it not 
been so inextricably bound up with the budget itself. If it 
were passed, it would be necessary to place the whole budget 
again before the lower house. Knowing that that body had 
rejected the measure, the upper house, simply to avoid delay 
and risk to the whole budget, decided to eliminate the envoy 
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proposal. While thus the question of a papal envoy was 
settled for the nonce, the overwhelming majority of the upper 
house was certainly not, on principle, opposed to the project. 

But, it must be admitted, the Buddhists have gained a 
victory—a great victory; yet it was a Pyrrhic victory, after all; 
a victory which cost them an immense amount of money. 
For correspondence alone, they expended not less than 106,000 
yen ($53,000). For other propaganda activities, they paid out 
some 500,000 yen ($250,000). The opposition had begun its 
program by deploring the fact that the Government wished to 
appropriate 116,000 yen for a papal envoy’s expenses. When 
they ended their campaign, they had used up many times that 
amount. And, of course, all this money was gathered from 
the pockets of the Buddhist faithful—$283,000! 

Indeed, the manner of conducting the Buddhist campaign 
created a very lively antagonism in the younger generation of 
Japan. In fact, before the affair came to an end, these youth- 
ful Japanese joined forces with the Government against the 
bonze heroes. At one time they bought up a whole page of 
the Asahi, and there published criticisms of the motives and 
actions of the Government’s opponents—criticisms voiced by 
leading men, members of those very Buddhist sects whose 
committee was behind the opposition. Following the criticisms, 
the essential facts of the whole question were set forth—facts 
showing the real value of the Vatican measure. In addition, 
the more noteworthy of the criticisms just mentioned were 
published in a brochure, which has been distributed gratis 
from one end of the Empire to the other. 

Lately, the newspapers have again taken up the subject, 
treating in a post factum manner all the questions involved. 
The Buddhists who opposed the measure have now decided, 
according to a Tokyo dispatch of July 10th, to send a repre- 
sentative to Rome to study the whole subject of Catholicism. 
And the Catholics are endeavoring to reckon the amount of 
free advertising which the Catholic Church has received, all 
in all, through this now famous controversy. Information 
about the Catholic Church and the Vatican has been spread 
abroad into nooks and corners of the land where even the 
name “Catholic” was hitherto unknown. Through the doings 
of the Buddhist bonzes, country-wide education concerning the 
Pope and the Church was put in progress. More has been ac- 
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complished in this respect than Catholics themselves could do 
for generations to come. The generally expressed Catholic 
sentiments are to the effect that it would be a good thing if 
such a controversy might be repeated annually for several 
years; then surely Catholic hopes of spreading the Glad Tid- 
ings might well run high. 

True, a number of calumnies have been spread abroad 
about the Church. But they were bound up with other cal- 
umnies—soon recognized as such—against the Government 
and its supporters in the Diet, so that the ultimate effect will, 
it seems certain, be helpful rather than injurious. Perhaps, 
after all, when the main political issue is brought up again— 
and it is sure to be brought up again—it will be found that 
this first frustration of the plan was really providential; it 
may be that contests of this sort will work the will of almighty 
God as nothing else could, for the mere dissemination of the 
knowledge of Truth will bring constant increase in the num- 
ber of Truth’s adherents. 





TREASURE. 
By Nancy BUCKLEY. 


No shining gold is mine, no pregnant lands 
Pour bounty rich into my empty hands, 
No castle mine with armor proud and old. 
They call me poor because I have no gold. 


But all my own the singing of the sea, 

The silver rain-beat on a friendly tree, 

The wings of snow that flutter through the night, 
The petal-fall of roses, red and white. 


The woods, all scarlet-stained by sunset’s wine, 
Or veiled in white when soft the moon doth shine, 
The witching dusk, the arching blossomy sky. 

I have no gold, but yet, oh, rich am I! 











THE SACRED PALLIUM OF YORK AND OF NEW YORE. 


By Dup.ey Baxter, B.A. 


eet aa Y book entitled England’s Cardinals (published in 
‘ yy SA. 1903) includes a unique appendix detailing in 
\ 7am fy chronological array the sacred papal pallium’s 
Le al reception by every Catholic Archbishop of Can- 

Zee terbury from St. Augustine to Cardinal Pole 
—then, after a lapse of three centuries, by their spiritual 
heirs of Westminster. During prolonged researches at the 
British Museum years ago, I also drew up a similar table 
concerning the Catholic Archbishops of York. I have recently 
endeavored to complete this record (also quite original), and 
herewith follows the result—still perforce incomplete. 

Apparently the actual places or dates can never be ascer- 
tained for certain, anyhow with regard to many Anglo-Saxon 
Archbishops of both Canterbury and York. However, there is 
little doubt that nearly all these prelates proceeded to Rome 
itself for their pall, “taken from the body of Blessed Peter.” 
Thus Archbishop-elect Alfsin actually perished amid the 
snow-clad Alps on his perilous journey from Canterbury in 
958-959; while a monk of its Benedictine cathedral priory, 
named Wigard, elected to the primatial see in 664, had died 
apud sanctum Petrum just before his intended consecration 
there. 

Moreover, I cannot discover similar details about several 
fifteenth and sixteenth century Archbishops of York, but it 
seems most probable that the pallium Eboracense was be- 
stowed either in their splendid cathedral or in the private 
chapel of their residence at Westminster. In addition, the 
chief authorities, such as Bishop Stubbs and Canon Raine, do 
not always agree! 

The long line of York’s Catholic Archbishops really com- 
mences with that Northumbrian Prince, Egbert, who had be- 
come a Benedictine monk, in 735. Apparently the Roman 
missionary, St. Paulinus, who founded this northern see at 
Pope St. Gregory’s mandate, did not receive his pall until 
after his enforced flight to Rochester in 634, and anyhow he 
had no suffragan bishops. Referring to Archbishop Egbert, 
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the ancient York Chronicle states: “Qui post Paulinum primus 
ab Apostolica sede pallium accepit.” Then, like St. Austin’s 
two immediate successors (SS. Laurentius and Mellitus), 
the following successive prelates of York (after an interreg- 
num of thirty or thirty-four years) did not receive the pal- 
lium: St. Chad, St. Wilfrid, Bosa, St. John of Beverley, and 
Wilfrid II. In consequence, they were only bishops in reality 
and did not attempt to exercise metropolitical authority. It 
is unfortunate in this regard that St. Mellitus has been de- 
picted wearing a pallium amid the magnificent mosaics of 
SS. Gregory and Augustine’s chapel in Westminster Cathe- 
dral! Since the publication of my book, a chronological 
table concerning the pallium Cantuariense has been appro- 
priately set up in the south aisle of its nave—near the fine 
replica of St. Peter in cathedra sua from Rome, for which 
I collected over three hundred pounds as the memorial to 
Dr. Luke Rivington. 

A few notes should, perhaps, be made here, especially 
for non-Catholic readers, about this venerable symbol of the 
plenitudo pontificalis officii (by participation in papal power), 
itself, indeed, the actual instrument by which all metropolit- 
ical jurisdiction is conferred as well as conveyed. The Roman 
pallium, very unlike that used by Orientals, is now a narrow 
circular band of white wool with short pendants—weighted, 
on either side, by pieces of lead inclosed in black silk. Orna- 
mented by six small crosses, also of black silk, it is affixed 
to the chasubles by jeweled pins or brooches. Two lambs, 
blessed annually at St. Agnes’s venerable basilica at the High 
Mass (during the Agnus Dei) and presented on her festa to 
the Pope, provide part of the wool. Then the new pallia are 
themselves blessed late on June 28th after first Vespers 
in the Apostle’s confession-crypt at St. Peter’s by the Pope 
in person. Finally they are here placed, apud sanctum 
Petrum, inside a silver-gilt casket (the gift of Pope Benedict 
XIII.), before being utilized as occasion demands throughout 
the year. ; 

Apparently this sacred vestment was first used in the 
fourth century, and, as a rule, only by the Roman Pontiff 
himself; but anyhow, two centuries later, other prelates were 
often invested with it by the Pope—usually metropolitans; 
but, for example, St. Gregory the Great gave one to St. 
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Syagrius, Bishop of Autun, and his successors. By the ninth 
century this papal pallium had become obligatory for all 
archbishops before they could exercise metropolitical func- 
tions—both as a symbolical bond of union with, and as a 
visible token of obeisance to, “Blessed Peter, ever living in his 
see.” 

Until replaced, about the eleventh century’s close, by the 
present oath of allegiance, a solemn profession of faith always 
accompanied an archbishop-elect’s petition for his pall, either 
in person or by proxy, while the customary “tribute” offering 
dates back even to the sixth century. This oath contains the 
following phrases in Latin: “I . . . Archbishop of (e. g., York 
or New York), will from this hour henceforth be faithful and 
obedient to St. Peter and to the Holy Apostolic Roman 
Church and to my lord the Pope . . . and to his canonical suc- 
cessors. . . . The Roman papacy and the royalty of St. 
Peter, I will be their helper to defend and maintain, saving 
my Order, against all men . . . Every third year I will visit 
the threshold of the Apostles either personally or by proxy, 
unless I am dispensed by Apostolic license . . . So help me 
God and these God’s holy Gospels.” 

The actual investiture of old at the Roman Court was 
usually carried out by three cardinals, who had sometimes 
formed the commission of inquiry, especially if an election 
had been disputed. When sent to the elect’s home, this 
precious pallium was taken by papal envoys with a Bull 
granting it and another commissioning two suffragan bishops 
to invest the new archbishop—after the latter had taken and 
himself written out his oath of obedience, subsequently sent 
under his Grace’s seal to Rome. 

At first a long narrow “scarf,” doubled over the shoulders, 
this storied vestment gradually became much simplified in 
shape and by the fifteenth century somewhat shortened—as 
may be seen on the old archiepiscopal effigies in pontificalibus 
still remaining in their desolated cathedrals of Canterbury 
and York. It may only be worn on stated great feasts, except 
as regards the Pope himself, and in it all (territorial but not 
titular) archbishops are also vested for the last time after their 
death. Consequently a disused pallium is a very rare “relic”; 
but the venerable Pio Nono, who alone surpassed “the years of 
Peter,” had to have another made, and when a guest of the 
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late Mr. Hartwell Grissell at Oxford, I saw His Holiness’s first 
pallium, as well as that fateful “quill” with which he signed 
the Infallibility decree. 

With regard to England’s pallia, a prolonged dispute be- 
gan in Norman days for precedence between its southern and 
northern metropolitans. In 1071 Pope Alexander II., to whom 
both Lanfranc of Bec and Thomas of Bayeux had appealed 
in person, decided in favor of Canterbury; but after his elec- 
tion in 1114, Archbishop Thurstan of York continuously and 
successfully refused to pay any allegiance to St. Augustine’s 
heir. Finally, in 1354, Pope Innocent VI. happily settled the 
matter by creating the southern metropolitan “Primate of All 
England” and his northern brother “Primate of England”— 
a distinction with a difference! 

Before the Norman Conquest, York’s suffragans had in- 
cluded the quondam sees of Lindisfarne, Hexham, Chester-le- 
Street, Galloway, and Glasgow, while even until the fifteenth 
century this northern English primate exercised more or less 
authority over Scotland’s hierarchy. Afterwards only Dur- 
ham and Carlisle, with later “Sodor and Man” (the Isle of 
Man’s see) formed the actual province of York. To-day St. 
Gregory’s original intention of a third archbishopric in the 
middle of England has been carried out at Birmingham, while 
York’s metropolitical see is now replaced to a considerable 
extent by that of Liverpool. 

In these days of “Anglo-Catholic” claims to continuity, it 
is interesting to note how their novel pretensions are shat- 
tered by this little Roman vestment alone. Not only did no 
real Archbishop of either Canterbury or York ever presume to 
act as metropolitan until he had received his sacred pallium 
from the reigning Sovereign Pontiff, but each successive prel- 
ate solemnly swore obedience to St. Peter’s latest successor 
as Head of the Church on earth upon being invested with it— 
for centuries past in the identical terms used to-day, as already 
recorded. Moreover, upon his consecration to the episcopate 
(always after papal appointment, if not nomination, too) each 
archbishop from at least the twelfth century had taken that 
venerable oath of allegiance commencing “I will be faithful 
and obedient to blessed Peter and his successors” (still also in 
use throughout the Latin rite). 

In addition the following English archbishops were ac- 
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tually consecrated as such by the Pope himself—of Canter- 
bury: St. Theodore at Rome in 668, Plegmund also at Rome 
in 892, Richard at Anagni in 1174, Cardinal Langton at Viterbo 
in 1207, Blessed Boniface of Savoy at Lyons in 1245, and Peck- 
ham at Rome in 1279, while Winchelsey (1294), Mepeham 
(1328), Stratford (1334), and Bradwardine (1349) were conse- 
crated abroad by cardinals of the Curia before receiving 
their pall. Then of York—Thurstan at Reims in 1119, Murdac 
at Treves in 1147, apparently Roger at Rome (by our only Eng- 
lish Pope) in 1154 and his Plantagenet successor (Geoffrey) at 
Tours in 1191, Godfrey at Rome in 1258, Wickwane at Viterbo 
in 1279, John Romanus at Rome in 1286, Corbridge also there 
in 1300, perhaps Greenfield at Lyons in 1306 (if not, his con- 
secrator was the Cardinal of Sabina), Melton at Avignon in 
1317 and Zouche there, too, in 1342—four consecutive arch- 
bishops thus closing this very “Romanist” record. However, 
a subsequent prelate, Scrope (who was brutally executed at 
York even on its St. William’s Day) had been consecrated 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry by Pope Urban VI. at Genoa 
in 1386. Previously both he and his successor at York 
(Bowet) were papal auditors in curia. Archbishop Chichele 
of Canterbury—erroneously, together with his successor, Staf- 
ford, included among the English Cardinals in the Catholic 
Encyclopedia—had also been consecrated bishop by a Pope 
(Gregory XII.) in 1408 at Lucca (centuries later the scene of 
Cardinal Vaughan’s ordination). 

Finally, while Canterbury’s prelates were all papal legates 
from the twelfth century, eventually ex officio, several arch- 
bishops of York were legates da latere—including Roger in 
this fervent twelfth and Wolsey in that fatal sixteenth century. 
One may here add that his pallium had been brought to 
Archbishop Thomas II. at York itself by an Italian cardinal 
in 1109. Yet we are now told by certain controversialists that 
the old Ecclesia Anglicana was never “Roman”! 

This illustrious Northern see was adorned by half-a-dozen 
canonized saints and many a saintly prelate, while nearly a 
dozen of its holders had been or were at the same time Lord 
Chancellor of England—including the last Catholic archbishop. 
York’s armorial insignia for long (like Canterbury’s even to- 
day) comprised the pallium itself—exchanged since the four- 
teenth century’s close for the crossed keys of St. Peter 
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surmounted by a papal tiara (appropriately in turn exchanged 
for a Tudor crown at the so-called Reformation). The mag- 
nificent old minster itself was dedicated to St. Peter and 
consecrated by Archbishop Neville, the Earl of Salisbury’s 
fourth son, when papal legate in 1472. 

A few notes concerning some of the archbishops are of 
interest in connection with the chronological pallium table. 
In 971 Ethelwold died the same year as appointed (as did the 
Pope, Benedict VI.), before receiving his pall. Nearly all 
these Anglo-Saxon prelates appear to have been, like those of 
Canterbury, Benedictine monks from Winchester, Ely, Peter- 
borough, etc., down to the last (Aldred). Murdac had been 
Cistercian Abbot of Fountains and temporarily supplanted 
York’s great glory, St. William (FitzHerbert)—the latter 
was a great-grandson of the Norman conqueror and King 
Stephen’s nephew, while his second successor was the illegit- 
imate son of King Henry II. by “fair Rosamund.” Giffard 
had been consecrated in Notre Dame, Paris, and his holy 
successor, Wickwane, was first buried at historic Pontigny. 
The next archbishop, “de Romeyn” or “le Romayne,” alias 
Romanus, was the son of York’s Italian treasurer and con- 
tinued the erection of its present cathedral, which had been 
commenced by de Grey and was completed by de Thoresby 
(except its fifteenth century towers). Aristocratic Arundel 
subsequently became Archbishop of Canterbury, while his 
Austin friar successor had previously been Archbishop of 
Dublin. The appointment of Richard Fleming (consecrated 
Bishop of Lincoln at Florence and founder of an Oxford col- 
lege) had to be annulled for state reasons, though apparently 
he received a pallium in 1424 from Pope Martin V.; his sub- 
stitute, Archbishop Kempe, afterwards became Cardinal 
Primate of All England. With that disastrous sixteenth cen- 
tury came a trio of prelates, who were nearly always “ab- 
sentees”—Savage had never even been enthroned and was 
addicted to hunting! Cardinal Bainbridge lived in Rome, 
while Cardinal Wolsey only visited his vast diocese when about 
to die in disgrace. The archiepiscopal son of a Lord Mayor 
(Lee) of London, alas! became a schismatic in 1534 and to 
him succeeded an apostate Gilbertine canon named Holgate; 
the latter actually received a pseudo-pallium from King Henry 
VIII. at Archbishop Cranmer’s hands in 1545! One is not sur- 
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prised to read that he impoverished his see but enriched him- 
self, while under Edward VI. the cathedral’s sacred imagery 
was destroyed and Protestant worship inaugurated within 
its hallowed walls. However, in 1554, this married heretic 
was promptly deprived by Catholic Queen Mary, who assisted 
the new real archbishop to recover many alienated manors 
(now forming the see’s chief endowment), while Heath him- 
self restored York minster’s desecrated interior and built York 
House in Westminster. Alas! only four years later Prot- 
estantism returned in triumph when York’s last Catholic arch- 
bishop was deprived and imprisoned for the ancient Faith. 
Twenty years afterwards Nicholas Heath died in semi-cap- 
tivity, a holy confessor, and will probably some day be 
beatified. 

Over a century of cruel persecution followed for the old 
religion, and York itself became terra sancta through the blood 
of many glorious martyrs—no less than forty-two Beati or 
Venerabiles already—while several hundred perished in its 
castle and other prisons. 

Then with King James II.’s accession to the throne of 
St. Edward came another short-lived resurrection of Cathol- 
icism. On May 13, 1687, Dr. James Smith was consecrated 
Bishop of Calliopolis at Somerset House, where the dowager 
queen (Catherine of Braganza) resided; he was soon after- 
wards appointed first Vicar Apostolic of the new Northern 
District and on August 12th was received at York itself 
with much ceremony by all the local missionary priests. In 
this cathedral’s vestry-museum may still be seen the massive 
silver crozier, six feet in length, which had been presented to 
her confessor by good Queen Catherine. According to certain 
guidebooks it was seized from Bishop Smith as he was walking 
in solemn procession “to take possession of his cathedral 
church” !—still recalling the contemporary Protestant rumor 
that he was to be created Archbishop of York. In reality this 
crozier had been stolen during an episcopal visitation of a 
Catholic mission by orders from the future fanatic Earl of 
Danby, who gave it to the Protestant dean and chapter. With 
the Revolution of 1688 a new era of penal persecution com- 
menced for hapless Catholics, and, although our holy religion 
flourishes anew in York, its archiepiscopal see has now been 
superseded by. that of Liverpool. 
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Meanwhile, across the Atlantic Ocean a New York had 
arisen and was thus named after this same royal convert, 
who as Duke of York had obtained in 1664 a grant of its 
province from his brother, King Charles II., as a new English 
colony! After the United States’ victorious republican rebel- 
lion, this city secured an episcopal see in 1808, which was 
elevated to archiepiscopal rank in 1850 with four suffragan 
sees. Its first archbishop received his pallium from the saintly 
Pope Pius IX. in person, and his successor became the first 
American cardinal. 

Pheenix-like and verily indestructible, the true Catholic 
or Universal Church of God has replaced its sad losses in the 
Old World by marvelous gains in the New. Thus, in 1910, 
New York’s archbishop consecrated its splendid cathedral, 
dedicated to ever-faithful Ireland’s Apostle and mainly built 
through Irish generosity—eleventh in size among the greatest 
churches and Gothic in style like that of old York—a papal 
legate and two other cardinals, seventy bishops, and a thou- 
sand priests, heading the multitude of faithful present! 

This important see now has eight suffragans, and the 
archdiocese alone then contained a Catholic population of 
over one and a quarter million, with 331 churches (147 in the 
metropolis itself) and 193 chapels. Further advance has since 
been made and New York is now in every sense one of the 
chief Catholic archbishoprics—indeed worthy of its old Eng- 
lish predecessor in the unbroken Petrine “skein” of sacro- 
sancta pallia Romana. 

* * * * 

The following chronological table of York and New York’s 
successive archbishops gives the place and date of their in- 
vestiture with the sacred pallium as well as the reigning pope’s 
name. An asterisk is appended where place, date, or the like 
- cannot be ascertained for certain, while apparently this 
“table” has never been thus compiled. 


ARCHBISHOPS OF YORK. 


Egbert Rome 735 St. Gregory III. 
Ethelbert (or Adelbert) York 767 (or 773) Stephen IV. 
Eanbald I. York 780 Adrian I. 
Eanbald II. York Sept. 8, 797 St. Leo III. 
Wulfsy York* 812* St. Leo III. 
Wigmund York* 837 Gregory IV. 


Wulfere York* 854 St. Leo IV. 
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Ethelbald 

Redewald (or Lodeward) 
Wulstan I. 

Oskytel 

St. Oswald 

Adulf 

Wulstan II. 

Alfric (or Puttoc) 
Kinsy 

Aldred 

Thomas I. of Bayeux 
Gerard 

Thomas II. 

Thurstan of Bayeux 
Henry Murdac 

St. William 

Roger de Pont l’Evéque 
Geoffrey Plantagenet 
Walter de Grey 
Sewal de Bovill 
Godfrey de Ludham 
Walter Giffard 
William Wickwane 
John Romanus 
Henry of Newark 
Thomas Corbridge 
William Greenfield 


William de Melton 
William la Zouche 

John de Thoresby 
Alexander Neville 
Thomas Fitzalan Arundel 
Robert Waldby 


Richard le Scrope 
Henry Bowet 


Richard Fleming 


John compe (afterwards 
Cardinal Primate) 


William Booth 
George Neville 


Lawrence Booth 
Thomas de Rotherham 


Thomas Savage 

Christopher Cardinal 
Bainbridge 

Thomas Cardinal Wolsey 

Edward Lee 

Nicholas Heath 


Rome* 
Rome* 
Rome* 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome* 
Rome* 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
York 
Reims 
Treves 
Rome 
Rome 
Tours 
Rome 
York 
Rome 
York 
Viterbo 
Rome 
York 
Rome 
Lyons (or 
Avignon) 
Avignon 
Avignon 
Esher 
London 
Cambridge 
London (or 
Westm’st’r) 
Rome* 
Rome* 


London* 


York* 
Fulham 
York 


York* 


Westminster 
(York 
House) 


Lambeth* 


Westm’st’r* 
Westm’st’r* 
London* 

Westm’st’r* 
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904 

928* 

931* 

956 (or 958) 
972 

992 (or 996) 
1002 (or 1003) 
Nov. 12, 1026 
1055 

1061 
1071 (or 1070) 
1101 (or 1102) 
August, 1109 
1119 
Dec. 7, 1147 
1153 

1154 

1191 

1216 

1256 

Sept. 22, 1258 
1266 (or 1265) 
Sept. 19, 1279 
Feb. 10, 1286 
1298 
Feb. 27, 1300 
Jan. 30, 1306 


Sept. 25, 1317 
July 7, 1342 
March 29, 1353 
Oct. 10, 1374 
Sept. 14, 1388 
1397 


June, 1398 
April, 1408 
(or 1407) 
1424 


1426 
Sept. 24, 1452 


Sept. 6, 1465 
(or 1464) 


1476 
Sept. 3, 1480 


1501 


Dec. 16, 1508 
Nov. 30, 1514 
Oct. 25,* 1531 
Oct. 3, 1555 


[Aug., 


Sergius ITI. 
Leo VI. 

John XI. 
John XII. 
John XIII. 
John XV. 
John XVII. 
John XIX. 
Victor II. 
Nicholas II.* 
Alexander II. 
Paschal II. 
Paschal II. 
Calixtus II. 
BL. Eugenius III. 
Anastasius IV. 
Adrian IV. 
Celestine III. 
Honorius III. 
Alexander IV. 
Alexander IV. 
Clement IV. 
Nicholas III. 
Honorius IV. 
Boniface VIII. 
Boniface VIII. 
Clement V. 


John XXII. 
Clement VI. 
Innocent VI. 
Gregory XI. 
Urban VI. 
Boniface IX. 


Boniface IX. 
Gregory XII. 


Martin V. 


Martin V. 
Nicholas V. 
Paul II. 


Sixtus IV. 
Sixtus IV. 


Alexander VI. 


Julius II. 
Leo X. 
Clement VII. 
Paul IV. 
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ARCHBISHOPS OF New York. 


John Hughes Rome April 3,1851 Pius IX. 
John Cardinal McCloskey New York 1864 Pius IX. 
Michael Augustine 

Corrigan New York 1885 Leo XIII. 
John M. Cardinal Farley New York 1902 Leo XIII. 
Patrick J. Hayes New York 1919 Benedict XV. 


“Tu es Petrus et super hanc petram ezxdificabo Ecclesiam 
Meam .. . Tibi dabo claves regni celorum .. .” (quoted by 
Archbishop Heath in his speech against the Act of Royal 
Supremacy in the House of Lords after Queen Elizabeth’s 
accession). 





TO KIRSTY. 


By Harry LEE. 


O Kirsty, 

When ye bide a wee 
At oor hoos 

To tak’ your tea, 
We see oor waes 
Like thistles flee, 
And we are bairns 
Wha wanner free 
Amangst the braes 
O’ Scotland. 


é 

} 

as 
" 


Sae Kirsty, 

Dinna bide awa’, 
Come to us 

Wi’ the winds 
That blaw, 

Wi’ brattlin’ rains 
And skirlin’ snaw; 
We weary for ye, 
Great and sma’, 
We weary for ye, 
Kirsty. 
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FROM LYCURGUS TO LENINE—EXPERIMENTS IN 
COMMUNISM. 


By Apert R. BaAnpInNt1. 


IGHTLY assuming that a regeneration of society 
en bloc and at once, though perhaps desirable, 
3) would be impossible, Ralph Adams Cram sug- 
gests, in his Walled Towns, a sort of secession 
by the higher-minded people. They will live in 
exclusive “walled” towns from which their influence will 
spread to the surrounding world, still under the old régime, 
till the whole mass shall be leavened. Life is to be very pic- 
turesque and pleasant in these walled towns, with a social 
organization akin to that of a medieval Catholic common- 
wealth, but of course with many modern improvements. Labor 
troubles will be eliminated through the establishment of ar- 
tisans’s guilds; industry will exist only for use and not for 
profit, its machinery, strictly electrical (ugly, smoking chim- 
neys are not allowed here), being owned by the community. 
Capital’s réle will be sharply curtailed, though private prop- 
erty and some limited accumulation of wealth are accepted. 
Even more interesting than the details of R. A. Cram’s social 
plan is the theory underlying it, as the citizenry of his walled 
towns is to represent a sort of new monachism (which does 
not include celibacy or asceticism for all), whose recurrence 
as a saving power of society is about due. 

Cram’s suggestion of a “way out” of the present ills 
of society is presented as a middle road between hollow cap- 
italistic Democracy and Bolshevism. As to the necessity of 
taking that road, many will say that Democracy, at least 
American Democracy, may be smoothed over, its chuck holes 
filled, its bridges repaired, and that it will bear the traffic 
for a long time yet. We aim to show here that the Bolshevist 
alternative is a hopeless fallacy, demonstrated as such by the 
ruins it has strewn over the course of history. Lenine has not 
been the first to cry his particular “Eureka”—abolition of 
private property has appeared an obvious remedy to all sorts 
of social healers since the beginning of what we call civiliza- 
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tion. Bolshevism, or Communism, as a theory and as a prac- 
tical experiment is as old as Monarchy or Republic; the Rus- 
sian prophet has before him a long series of precursors and 
an equally long series of failures. Philosophers or fanatics, 
earnest men or adventurers, the apostles of communism have 
all come to disaster, the exceptions (we must have exceptions 
to prove the rule) being only in the case of small bodies of 
people held together by a strong religious bond. If the Lenine 
government still survives in Russia it is only because, when 
threatened with collapse, it saved itself by abandoning the 
principles of communism, and falling back on those of cap- 
italism. 

Communistic experiments have bubbled up especially in 
the moments of a grave economical or political crisis—as a 
violent protest by the victims of society’s ill arrange- 
ment or as a vision of the mystically inclined: childish dreams 
always, or a search for the El Dorado over corpse-strewn 
trails. In all of these experiments the conclusion is inev- 
itable: history repeats itself, monotonously, from Lycurgus to 
Lenine, from Mazdak to Bela Kun, from Plato to Cabet: highly 
attractive prospectuses, an enormous capacity for destruction, 
but always a fundamental incapacity for stable, constructive 
work. 

The earliest record of communistic attempts brings us 
back to the thirteenth century B. c. (one century before the 
Trojan War), in the island of Crete. Of course, it may easily 
be conceived that some form of practical communism existed 
even in earlier stages of society; in fact, the further back 
we go, the more likely shall we find omnia communia—pro- 
vided one was able to grab and hold his share—but the Cretans 
established a political and law-bound communism. It in- 
cluded a federation of republican cities, each one administered 
by a permanent committee—something quite similar to the 
Soviets. Private property was abolished, and the land was 
cultivated by a sort of state serfs; the free citizens were fed 
publicly by the State, and their occupations were confined to 
politics and soldiering. Owing to jealousy among the various 
cities, this state of things soon ended in a general slaughter. 

In the ninth century s. c., Lycurgus applied the Cretan 
theories in Sparta, but with better fortune because with more 
ruthless laws. His State was based on the forced labor of the 
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Helots and was organized mainly for war. It does not appear 
that the modern Russian peasants can be persuaded to do the 
Helots’s work and support their comrades, the mechanics and 
the soldiers. This Spartan experiment was, however, of short 
duration, though it has left large traces in literature, and at 
least one very deceptive byword: “Spartan simplicity.” 

In the early sixth century B. c., Pythagoras and his fol- 
lowers lived a practically communistic life, but the master’s 
example and teachings had hardly any influence. The orig- 
inal old master in the theory of communism is Plato, who 
inspired all the later excursionists to Utopia. Plato’s Republic 
is a comprehensive scheme of organization, but even his vision 
was limited to the Grecian idea of a city-state and required the 
sine qua non of slave labor. Notwithstanding the authority 
of his name, no city in Greece or Sicily was found willing to 
try out his scheme. 

It has been stated that the Romans and the Hebrews, 
being quite practical people, did not know communism, and 
their example should carry much weight. Yet, among the 
Hebrews, we find from the second century B. c. to the end of 
the first century of the Christian Era the rather mysterious 
Essenes. Possibly their character and their number and in- 
fluence have been overestimated, but their villages, organized 
in the form of religious communism, with a tendency toward 
asceticism, lasted for several centuries, supplying all their 
simple needs with their own work and despising war and its 
implements. They fail to furnish an example of complete 
social organization, as they practiced celibacy, but in other 
respects they show a vast superiority to the Grecian attempts 
and theories. It may be well to point out here that com- 
munism inspired by religion differs from other forms, not only 
because it contains a “motive” for that particular mode of 
life, but, which is probably more important, because such a 
social arrangement does not pretend to give its followers 
the largest possible share of material comforts, but to pro- 
vide merely for their necessities; it equalizes poverty, not 
wealth. 

Early Christianity has been decisively acquitted of the 
charge of communism. Some of the primitive churches may 
have maintained a common treasure, and the disciples may 
have been counseled to put all they had to the credit of the 
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community, but this was to be a purely voluntary act, and 
private property was never denounced. The Fathers of the 
Church, though inveighing against that frigidum illud verbum, 
meum et tuum did not advance any theory of general com- 
munism; this was practiced by the solitaries and ascetics of 
the first centuries, and was embodied in the constitution of 
religious Orders, some of them carrying it out, even in the 
largest possible sense, in our own days. Its success in such 
restricted and select circles does not show that it is applicable 
to society at large. “Everyone contributes all he can and 
takes what he needs” would be a splendid social rule if all 
men could be relied on to curb their desires and expand their 
usefulness. 

While the main current of Christianity flowed clear of 
communism as a social doctrine, the by-channels of heresy 
often diverged into that dangerous ground, especially after 
A.D. 1000. Outside of Christendom a solitary outburst of com- 
munism in a long stretch of centuries was that sponsored by 
Mazdak, a Magian priest born at Persepolis about a. p. 470; 
he preached community of goods and women, though his 
scheme included some ascetic features. His followers grew 
to many thousands, and even King Kobad of Persia was for a 
time a convert to that sect, though the king soon changed his 
mind and condemned his former comrades to ruthless ex- 
tinction. 

Pre-Reformation heresies often insisted on the necessity 
of poverty as a means of salvation. The communistic features 
which they exhibit are not, indeed, in the nature of a socio- 
logical system but rather involve a general renunciation of 
the world’s goods. Such were the Catharists (eleventh cen- 
tury), the Apostles (thirteenth century), the Adamites and 
Hussites (fifteenth century). These have their importance in 
the political history of Europe, but their efforts were too spo- 


radic and contradictory to deserve credit for establishing a ~ 


new social regimen. 

Much more akin to contemporary Bolshevism was the 
Anabaptist movement, a direct consequence of Luther’s the- 
ories. From the abolition of church authority the step was 
short to the abolition of all civil authority and to a communism 
of goods. The wretched conditions of the working classes, 
especially of the peasants, made easy the preaching of ex- 
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tremist theories and unchained the horrors of the Peasants’ 
War. In this turmoil arose the sect of the “Re-baptizers”; 
Thomas Miinzer, their powerful exponent established head- 
quarters at Miilhausen (1525) and proceeded to apply a com- 
munistic program. All wealth was expropriated and distrib- 
uted among the people; workingmen ceased to work and 
lived on the common fund that seemed inexhaustible. Thus 
Leninist Russia has thrived for a while on accumulated re- 
serves. In true Bolshevist style Miinzer organized an army 
and prepared to enforce communism on his neighbors, as they 
seemed rather slow in peacefully accepting his scheme. The 
German princes realized the danger; in the same year of his 
triumph Miinzer’s army was destroyed, and he was captured 
and executed. 

The Anabaptist movement did not end, however. It 
spread widely through Poland, Switzerland, the Nether- 
lands, and parts of Germany. Its most spectacular suc- 
cess was at Miinster (Westphalia), under the leadership of 
John of Leyden; community of goods was forcibly applied, 
and like the Russian Red army, the Miinster legions were to be 
the means of propaganda in the outside world. Inevitably, 
a requisition of foodstuffs became imperative, and the con- 
sequent feeding of the citizens by Government agents; free- 
dom of the press was throttled, and a system of spies pre- 
vented criticism. It is the cheka of Soviet Russia, the in- 
sidious, all-pervading spy-system that shuts the mouths of all 
possible antagonists. Yet we must give even Lenine his due: 
it is quite unlikely that he will reach the later excesses of that 
sinister despot, John of Leyden, though it is not inconceivable 
that, as John had himself crowned King of the New Israel 
and claimed that he was destined to rule the whole earth, 
Lenine might entertain the hope of becoming some day the 
Supreme Dictator of the World, as representative of the pro- 
letariat, of course. The Miinster experiment was obliterated 
in 1535. 

From the bloody field of reality communistic efforts pass 
now into the azure spheres of philosophical theories: the 
chimera does not die. Sir Thomas More published his Utopia 
in 1516; since then the crop has been large. To name only 
the most celebrated Utopists, we have Bacon with his New 
Atlantis and Campanella with his City of the Sun, in the 
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seventeenth century, and the French Mably and Morelly, in the 
eighteenth; and in the nineteenth century the Golden Age of 
Communism opens as a philosophical and, partially, as a 
practical adventure. The French Revolution threatened for 
a moment to turn communistic, but the extinction of Babceuf’s 
conspiracy spared France that added terror. To be faithful 
to chronology, we must mention the appearance, at the end of 
the eighteenth century, in southern Russia, of the sect of the 
Doukhobors, a communistic organization of religious fanatics 
which has been able to withstand many vicissitudes and per- 
secutions and even transplanting into a foreign clime. It is 
said that there were about ten thousand of them in British 
Columbia in 1911; the sect is still extant, though many mem- 
bers have left the community. The English “Shakers,” a dis- 
senting Quaker sect, were organized also at about this time, 
to spread afterwards in the United States. 

But we cannot pass to the history of communism in this 
country without honorable mention, at least, of a successful 
episode of communism—in fact the one bright spot in the 
series of disasters—which took place in South America. We 
allude to the Jesuit missionaries’ achievement in the “Reduc- 
tions” of Paraguay: a social organization that lasted for a 
century and a half (1608-1767) and counted upwards of 100,000 
souls. “The Jesuits realized,” quotes the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia, “all that is good and nothing that is bad in the plans 
of modern Socialists and Communists.” The wretched pol- 
itics of Spain, and not intrinsic weakness, dissolved this mar- 
vel of missionary activity. On the very ground of the wonder- 
ful “Reductions” a communistic Eden was attempted in 1895 
on purely humanistic lines; it was pompously called by its 
organizer, William Lane, “New Australia.” But the Aus- 
tralians failed most wretchedly, with the added mockery that 
the colonists who, after the dissolution of the community, per- 
severed along individualistic lines, have become quite pros- 
perous. 

In North America the tradition of the Paraguay “Reduc- 
tions” was continued by the Jesuit and Franciscan Missions of 
California, but the Missions had no influence on the astonish- 
ing spread of communistic thought and practice in the United 
States during the nineteenth century. We shall consider first 
the largest group of communities, which we may call “salva- 
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tionists.” Prominent in it are the “Shakers,” who first came 
to this country in 1776, from England, under the leadership of 
“Mother” Ann Lee. She organized a complete community at 
Mt. Lebanon, N. Y., in 1787, and since then Shaker commun- 
ities have increased to twenty-seven, with a total membership 
at present of about seven hundred. 

As they practice celibacy, their growth is only through re- 
cruiting; and while the recruits are many, those that remain 
are very few. “Mother” Ann Lee was a believer in an early 
Second Advent; in fact, she proclaimed herself the reincarna- 
tion of Christ. In this she was imitated by Eric Janson, who 
founded a community of Swedes at Bishop Hill, Ill., in 1846, 
which, however, did not survive the leader’s death in 1850. 
Expectation of Christ’s coming has been the basis of many 
other communties, some of them inconsiderable, like “Celesta,” 
organized by Peter Armstrong in Pennsylvania (1852), which 
lasted but a few years; “Adonai-Shomo,” established by F. T. 
Howland near Boston in 1864, which prospered until 1896, but 
always with a very limited membership. 

Of much greater importance were the colonies of “Har- 
mony” in Indiana (1814) and “Economy” in Pennsylvania 
(1825), organized by George Rapp, who led a band of earnest 
religious dissenters from Wiirttemberg. The thrifty men from 
Wiirttemberg cultivated large farms, built imposing dwellings, 
factories, and mills. Toward the middle of the nineteenth 
century, “Economy” was a land of peace and plenty, holding 
together in Christian unity about one thousand souls. But 
troubles developed, especially after the leader’s death in 1847, 
and the society finally dissolved. Other immigrants from 
Wiirttemberg and some seceders from “Economy” founded 
Zoar village in Ohio; it throve from 1819 to 1898. 

German people seem to be the most apt material for com- 
munistic experiments: Bethel community, in Missouri, pros- 
pered from 1844 to 1880; Aurora community, Oregon, from 
1856 to 1881. Both were German, the first numbering a thou- 
sand people; the second, several hundred. Mainly German 
also are the members of the Amana villages in central Iowa 
(incorporated in 1859), where it is said that more than seven- 
teen hundred people live in comfort and happiness. Of the 
same nationality are the members of two small but well organ- 
ized and vital Catholic communities in Wisconsin—St. Nazianz 
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and Nojashing—semi-monastic and under ecclesiastical leader- 
ship. 

American in origin and in membership was the commun- 
ity at Putney, Vt., and its offspring, the Oneida Community, in 
Western New York. These grew under the inspiration of John 
Humphreys Noyes, an ordained minister whose religious ideas 
were far too broad and enthusiastic to keep him within a 
denomination. At Putney (1836) his disciples included only a 
few inter-related families, but he had many scattered fol- 
lowers who called themselves the “Perfectionists,” as they 
aimed at the perfection of Christian life. On account of per- 
secutions at Putney by the orthodox church people, and 
through a desire to organize a larger community, the Perfec- 
tionists moved to Oneida in 1848, and after some struggles 
they prospered considerably both in farming and industrial 
pursuits; they never numbered more than three hundred mem- 
bers. Their colony was based on Christian principles, though 
without a definitive body of doctrines. They established com- 
plete equality between the sexes, and children were brought 
up as children of the community; the only dark spot in their 
practices was their “complex marriage,” a euphemism for 
“free love,” though the high spirituality of the members saved 
their social relations from gross animalism. To allay public 
opinion “complex marriage” was given up in 1879, and shortly 
afterwards private property was restored; the community, at 
the suggestion of Mr. Noyes himself, changing to a joint-stock 
society. In this form it still exists; the Oneida or Community 
Silver is a product of this association. 

This sketch does not exhaust the list of “salvationist” 
communities; there are many others that could be men- 
tioned, founded by able and well-meaning men (as “Hope- 
dale,” in Massachusetts, 1851, organized by the Rev. Addin 
Ballou, and the “Christian Commonwealth,” in Georgia, 1896, 
by G. H. Gibson and Rev. R. Albertson) or founded by fanatics 
or cranks (as “Estero,” in Florida, 1904, established by Cyrus 
R. Teed (the Koreshans), and the “House of David,” Benton 
Harbor, Mich., 1904, by “Benjamin and Mary”), which are of 
little importance either as to duration or membership. 

We have given the name of “salvationist” to the foregoing 
group of communities, because their primary concern was the 
salvation of the individual soul, and communism was con- 
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sidered only as a means to that end; another large group is 
formed by those associations where communism was applied 
for a merely humanitarian purpose as a system to assure 
the happiness of the human race. 

Robert Owen, the English philanthropic captain of indus- 
try, took over Rapp’s “Harmony” in 1825, called it “New Har- 
mony,” and started to demonstrate his communistic principles 
with plenty of capital and nine hundred adherents; the ex- 
periment failed within two years, and even more ephemeral 
was the attempt of some New Harmony seceders at Yellow 
Springs, Ohio. Inspired by the fiery preaching of Etienne 
Cabet, a band of Frenchmen came over in 1847 to establish 
a community in Texas, which was to be named “Icaria.” This 
first Icaria was not even started, but in the following year 
Cabet himself brought over a new band of followers and 
Icaria was founded at Nauvoo, IIl., a village which had been 
abandoned by the Mormons. Soon the two hundred and fifty 
colonists split in two parties. Cabet himself was expelled by 
the majority in 1856; he died in St. Louis the same year. 
Those who had left the community with him established them- 
selves at Cheltenham, near St. Louis; they dissolved in 1864. 
The Nauvoo colonists moved shortly to a new Icaria in Iowa; 
only a few were left, but they split into a Young party and an 
Old party. The society was liquidated in 1878, and each party 
started an independent community, neither vital. 

By far the largest number of communities with American 
personnel are due to the influence of Charles Fourier whose 
ideas were spread in this country through Albert Brisbane’s 
Social Destiny of Man, published in 1840. More than thirty 
Fourieristic “phalanxes” were established within a few years; 
their average life was two years. The celebrated Brook Farm, 
often regarded as one of these experiments, had in reality a 
nobler and indigenous origin. It was an offshoot of that 
deeply spiritual reform movement which centered in the 
Boston “Transcendental Club,” formed in 1836, and which had 
as members Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, 
Orestes Brownson, George Ripley, Bancroft, and other men of 
note. They believed in “an order that transcends the sphere 
of external senses,” and wanted “to live in all the faculties of 
the soul.” George Ripley decided in 1841 to give a practical 
demonstration of such higher life and founded the colony of 
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Brook Farm, near Boston. Several of the “Transcendentals” 
followed him, and among other celebrities he was joined later 
by Charles A. Dana. Horace Greeley was a strenuous outside 
supporter. 

Brook Farm is a proud incident in American history. 
Never before or since have such a band of high-minded, ac- 
complished, earnest men gathered together to give the world 
an experiment in practical brotherhood—for their life at first 
was conducted along the lines of a generous brotherhood 
rather than according to strict communism. Its members re- 
mained true to their principle, and the dissolution of Brook 
Farm was not due to internal dissensions. Sordid lack of 
money was the cause of it, and the ruin was not staved off 
by the colony turning into a Fourieristic phalanx in 1844. 
Hawthorne is rather bitter in his criticism of the manual 
ability of the colonists, but while we may assume that they 
learned soon enough at which end of a plough the oxen must 
be yoked, economic conditions forced a closing of the colony 
in 1846. 

Inconspicuously, a young man named Isaac Hecker had 
joined Brook Farm in 1843; his modest, spiritual personality 
made a good impression even on the most intellectual members 
of the colony, while his experience in baking was thoroughly 
appreciated by all. Born in a family of Lutheran traditions, 
young Hecker was not satisfied with Lutheran religious doc- 
trines, or, for that matter, at that period, with any doctrines. 
He was in search of spiritual light, which even Brook Farm 
failed to give him, and which he vainly sought for at Fruit- 
lands, another, more transcendental, and much more imprac- 
tical, colony founded by Bronson Alcott. Later Isaac Hecker 
reached his spiritual goal in joining the Catholic Church, 
and in this Church he also found the secret of successful 
communism, when as Father Hecker he established the Paulist 
Society. 

A few words about other interesting attempts that cannot 
be easily classified. A sort of Polish “Brook Farm” was 
founded in 1877 in Southern California. About thirty Polish 
writers, artists, or geniuses of some kind, headed by Madame 
Modjeska and financed mainly by her money, undertook to 
farm and be happy in that well advertised Eden—among 
them was Henry Sienkiewicz, then unknown to the world. 
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The colony dissolved as soon as the Modjeska money gave 
out; but it had one great merit, that of giving Madame Mod- 
jeska to America. Flattering reports come, even at the present 
day, from the theosophical “Universal brotherhood” colony 
at Point Loma, near San Diego, to uphold California’s claims 
that anything will grow there. The “Roycrofters” of Aurora, 
N. Y., may be mentioned, though their establishment was 
never quite communistic, and the institution has grown thor- 
oughly commercial and individualistic, especially since the 
tragic death of Elbert Hubbard. 

Thus the trumpet of individualism has always brought 
down the ramparts of the “walled towns,” except in a few 
cases where they were based on a solid religious foundation. 





DUMB. 
By VirGiIniA LYNE TUNSTALL. 


I wouLp not sing to him who does not hear 
The whispered promise of the budding year. 
I would not sing to him who does not know 
The aching loveliness of falling snow. 


But oh, for him who hears and knows and sees 
The wonder of the clouds and stars and trees, 
The miracle of life in leaf and sod, 

What song have I? He hears the choir of God! 
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THE METHODISTS IN ROME. 
By L. J. S. Woon. 


Sei VERY army brings queer things in its train. An 

® American Methodist trundling his barrow-load of 

literature was among those who followed the 

Italian army into Rome in 1870, through the 

= a) Breach of Porta Pia. He had a statutory right 

to do so. The Constitution of Charles Albert (March 4, 1848) 

established the Catholic religion as the state religion, but al- 

lowed freedom of worship to other denominations. Already 

in 1861, American Methodists had established themselves in 
Florence, Parma, and Naples. 

Papal Rome itself had been very generous to non-Catholic 
denominations. There had been an Anglican church in Rome 
since 1822, inside the Walls for a short time, then just outside 
the Porta Flaminia. American Presbyterian and Episcopal 
services had been held in Rome since 1848 and 1859 respec- 
tively. The entry of the Italian army into Rome in 1870 
opened the way into the Eternal City for the numerous Prot- 
estant denominations which had gradually established them- 
selves in many Italian cities. 

These denominations are divided sharply and definitely 
into two classes: on the one hand, those which administer 
solely to the religious needs of their own people; on the other 
hand, those which maintain a church here, not simply to care 
for the religious needs of their people or any other people, 
but to serve as a center of anti-Catholic activity. Of the first 
class may be mentioned the American Episcopalians, the An- 
glicans, the Scotch Presbyterians; these can fairly claim that 
the worship of God is their sole object. The denominations of 
the second class are anti-Catholic, anti-papal, anti-religious 
propagandists and proselytizers—nothing else. Of these the 
least guilty are the Baptists and certain minor sects represented 
in the city; guilty in a major degree are the Waldensians; but 
most guilty of all are the American Methodists. 

Subjectively, the Methodists’ guilt lies in the fact that 
they know, as every one knows, that if you deprive the Italian 
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of his Catholic faith, you deprive him of religion, you can put 
nothing in its place, you leave him empty. Objectively, their 
guilt lies in the outrageous attacks they make on the Catholic 
religion and the papacy, and in the scandalous insult they offer 
to the Pope in his own city. The attacks are iniquitous and 
criminal; the insult is ungentlemanly, un-American. They 
would almost seem inconceivable. Yet they have been seen 
here in Rome for years. 

Ever since 1870 American Methodists have been pouring 
money into Rome, on the appeal of their representatives here; 
but one doubts if they have ever seriously studied the results. 
From the 1907 accounts it appeared that after more than thirty- 
five years’ work and the expenditure of millions of dollars, the 
Methodists had amassed, out of a population of thirty-four 
millions, a following of 3,449 persons, at a cost of 7,000 lire per 
head; out of the 500,000 inhabitants of Rome, 266 were Meth- 
odists. The expenditure of half a million lire during the pre- 
ceding year had resulted in an increase to Methodism of 75 
individuals: at a cost of 6,666 lire per head. And it was then 
that Mr. Tipple was announcing here that “The losses of the 
Catholic Church during the past two years especially have 
been truly enormous. The Italians by thousands have aban- 
doned the religion of their fathers.” Nor has the proportion 
of actual proselytes to money subscribed been any greater in 
later years. 

Money has been given, not only in privileges and pres- 
ents, but even in cash, to children and others to induce them 
to give up their Catholic religion and attend services at the 
Methodist church. In their bitter, unscrupulous warfare 
against the Catholic religion and the Pope in Rome itself, the 
Methodists have allied themselves with Freemasonry (the 
Continental, strictly anti-religious type), with anti-religious 
Socialism, with the scandalous Giordano Bruno association, 
even with the Asino, perhaps the most scurrilous and blas- 
phemous paper published in the world, a thing so bad that 
many countries, including the United States, exclude it from 
their mails. Of this Asino, the organ of the Methodists in 
Rome, the Evangelista, wrote: “There are fields of common 
activity in which we can give one another the hand of brother- 
hood.” 

Priests who have gone, or have been going, astray have 
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been welcomed and encouraged by the Methodists, and helped 
in, or to, their apostasy. The notorious “Bishop” Miraglia 
was one of many such; another was the Modernist Verdesi. 
The latter made the infamous charge against the Jesuit, Father 
Bricarelli, of revealing the secrets of the confessional. The 
Methodists backed him, believing that the Church would hes- 
itate before publicity. But the Church fought the apostate 
in the Italian courts and won. When Verdesi fled the country 
to escape his sentence, the bail escheated was American Meth- 
odist money. A similar instance was the absurd “Dungeons 
of the Holy Office” story, when Methodist money and intrigue 
prevented a priest who had gone astray from returning to 
Mother Church, where his real desire lay. 

The Fairbanks incident and the Roosevelt incident may 
also be recalled. Here were two apparently successful Meth- 
odist efforts—accompanied by trickery, which was shown up 
afterwards—to prevent distinguished American citizens from 
gaining the audience with the Holy Father which both they 
and the Holy See desired. 

As in the case of Freemasonry and the anticlerical cam- 
paign associated with the name of Signor Nathan, as in the 
case of the infamous Giordano Bruno association and the 
bestial Asino, Methodist activity was carried to such lengths 
during the pontificate of Pius X., and that great Pope’s stand 
against it and denunciation of it were so fearless, that public 
attention was drawn to it; the good sense of the Italian people 
prevailed; and Methodism, with its associates, fell somewhat 
into disgrace. In consequence, in the years that followed it 
feared to come out so much in the open. But its work went 
on, nevertheless. And the danger to the Church took a slightly 
different aspect. 

Its propaganda has always been, and still is, anti-Catholic: 
the light of Methodism must shine on and convert the Italian 
immersed in the darkness and misery of Catholic superstition 
—must convert him whether he desires it or not. It has had 
its church, with two departments, Italian and English-speak- 
ing; its seminary; its ordinary boys’ school and college; its 
free school for Italians to learn English without cost—or pos- 
sibly on even more advantageous terms; its girls’ school 
teaching Italian, foreign languages, music, etc.; its kinder- 
garten; its newspapers and distribution of anti-Catholic liter- 
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ature; its conferences on political affairs of the moment. It 
has all these things still and it is developing them, but on lines 
which suggest a more cunning attack than of old. Necessarily, 
it has to keep in the front of its propaganda-program the con- 
version en masse of Italian Catholics to American Methodism, 
in order to keep up the eastward flow of American dollars; 
but plain facts and statistics show the absurdity of hoping for 
anything of the sort, sad as may be the perversion, as a rule 
temporary, of a stray Catholic here and there. But, if the 
straight, frontal, open attack by perversion cannot succeed, 
there is a very serious danger in the more hidden, enveloping 
movement, carried out in union with other anti-Catholic forces 
—the spread of religious indifferentism, rationalism its main 
arm. One constantly finds proof of this danger, stray signs 
that the enemy has that line of attack in mind. 

Statistics of religion here tell a tale. In 1901 the per- 
centage of Catholics was 97.12; the number 31,639,863. In 1911 
the population had increased by over two millions, the num- 
ber of Catholics had gone up to 32,983,664, but the percentage 
had dropped to 95.13. The total of the three small classes, 
“Jews,” “Greeks and Other Schismatics,” and “Other Re- 
ligions,” had dropped by a couple of thousands; “Protestants” 
increased from 65,595 to 123,253; “No Declared Religion” went 
up 140,000; “No Religion” made the remarkable jump from 
36,092 to 874,532. Socialism would have some share in this, 
but the total of 1,527,936 of “no religion” and “no declared 
religion” is undoubtedly due largely to the Protestant, prin- 
cipally Methodist, propaganda which undermines the faith of 
Italians, while putting nothing in its place. The increase of 
Protestants is proportionately insignificant, taking into con- 
sideration the increase, during the ten years, of ordinary Prot- 
estant visitors and residents in Italy. The figures for Rome, 
where the American Methodists are the main agents, show the 
same increase: “No Religion” jumping in the ten years from 
2,689 to 15,806, “No Declared Religion” from 5,236 to 13,614. 
(In the 1921 Census no religious declaration was included.) 

Direct attempts at perversion are only one aspect of prop- 
aganda among Catholics. The Y. W. C. A., for instance, have 
a “home” here in the work of which the Methodists are also 
interested. They claim that the atmosphere of the place, the 
literature to be found there, are not in the least anti-Catholic, 
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but eminently Christian, and they ask Catholics to come 
and help in their Christian work. The literature in question 
may, and indeed does, deceive many. It is of the sort here, 
the most dangerous sort by far, which exalts that great, noble, 
light-and-airy Christianity, so much higher and purer than all 
dogma that it can only be enjoyed by such as free themselves— 
in the beneficent atmosphere of the Y. W. C. A.—from the 
hampering bonds of creed. All the work of the Y. M. C. A. 
here, especially immediately after the war, tended in the same 
direction. .Credit given for some good Christian intentions, 
and work, too, of which there is evidence, facts show the nar- 
rowly Protestant influence and de-Catholicizing effort of the 
movement in general. If proof be wanted, it is found in the 
highest quarters, in the tremendously solemn warning issued 
by the Holy Office in November, 1920, against “Attacks by Non- 
Catholics on the Faith.” The Secretary of the Holy Office is 
Cardinal Merry del Val, whose knowledge, first of Rome, 
secondly of the world and of English-speaking Protestantism 
in particular, is unrivaled; and the non-Catholics specifically 
mentioned are the American Y. M. C. A.: “destroying”—to 
quote one passage only—“the faith of Catholics while pretend- 
ing to purify it and provide a better knowledge of true life 
higher than any Church and away beyond any sort of re- 
ligious confession.” These last words are taken from one of 
the Y. M. C. A.’s own publications. The means employed, so 
warns the document, are the provision of bodily culture and 
mental culture put forward as superior to what.is called re- 
ligion; the danger lies in the consequent lapse into rationalism 
and religious indifferentism. A glance at the window of the 
Methodist bookshop at any time during recent years suggests 
that they have realized that this is a better line of attack than 
the old frontal perversion. Publications of all allied forces 
will be found there: modernism, theosophy, socialism, futur- 
ism—anything and everything, including some the titles of 
which suggest that the less said about them the better. 
Attention has been drawn here recently to Bishop Burt’s 
Monte Mario campaign; the Civiltd Cattolica has quoted at 
length from the Christian Advocate of October 19, 1922. No one 
here will dare to underestimate the danger of this latest devel- 
opment of the Methodist campaign. It is pitiable to see the 
lorry-load of little boys driven down to the Sunday morning 
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service in the Via XX Settembre and back to Monte Mario 
afterwards; it is scandalous to think of the establishment of a 
foreign training school for trainers in heresy within view of 
the Vatican. But this is done in the open, and it can be fought 
because public attention can be drawn to it. The Romans can 
see it. The secret de-Catholicizing influence they cannot see; 
nor—be it said with regret—are all Catholics in Rome suf- 
ficiently well grounded in their faith to realize its danger, or 
their wrongdoing in being attracted, or allowing those depend- 
ent on them to be attracted, by it. Bishop Burt, the Rev. Mr. 
Tipple, and the rest of them here must, of course, play up their 
Monte Mario scheme before their home supporters, must con- 
tinue to parade the old “conversion en masse” fable, to get 
the dollars—without which, incidentally, their occupation 
would be gone. That is easily understood. But they must 
know that any considerable “conversion” is as much a dream 
now as figures showed it to be sixteen years ago. 

This is not to underestimate the actual Methodist cam- 
paign, to be insensible to the sadness of the results of straight 
perversion, even if numerically sparse. It is but to accentuate 
the difference between what can be seen and fought and the 
more dangerous poison secretly instilled. 

The old methods have not disappeared and are not likely 
to. Doubtless the dear old soul is still meeting the priest as 
she comes out of the conventicle room, explaining that it is 
such a nice warm place to say her rosary and that the franc 
they give you is useful in these hard times. Individual pros- 
elytizing effort is as keen as ever. Your Protestant family 
brings back to Rome a not well-instructed girl as servant, and 
she becomes enthusiastic at the hymns and prayers and cakes 
at the “Pleasant Sunday Afternoon”—till she meets other serv- 
ants in the building who talk straight to her, and till she goes 
home in the summer to her family and after that to Confes- 
sion; and she does not come back. The next servant brought 
to that place is a young war widow who has a child in the 
care of nuns, paying a trifle. The child is moved, to be kindly 
taken care of free in a Protestant establishment. The parish 
organization here remedies that, finding the mother another 
place and the child a Catholic home. These things—which are 
facts—will go on, but the results of all the straight perversion 
efforts are numerically insignificant, compared with the wide- 
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spread loss of faith brought about, as an Italian observer suc- 
cinctly puts it, “by first spreading broadcast publications, al- 
ways apparently undenom’ :ational, calculated to bring doubt 
into consciences; by those means people are kept away from 
the sacraments, and the work may be said to be done”—that 
is to say, the Italian has slipped away from the faith which 
belongs to him and to which he belongs, and has nothing. 

In the period immediately following the war a flood of 
such publications was sent gratis to members of all classes; 
postmen, for instance, had a little periodical for themselves. 
Most special attention is paid to the large student class in 
Rome. Everything at first is undenominational; it is only 
later that the propaganda pamphlets creep in, and even these 
are drawn up to seem non-sectarian. Then, however, comes 
the Protestant minister, sometimes an apostate priest. ‘When 
the ground is prepared, the plan of action is unfolded: “to 
lead students to the faith, the Catholic in name to a full and 
true Catholic faith.” And it is hoped to see Catholics and 
Protestants working together for this high ideal—perhaps the 
most dangerous suggestion of all. 

The Y. W. C. A. attracts to its home here, with a generosity 
made possible by Protestant subscriptions from abroad, girl 
students and other workers who have no fixed home. They 
are to assist at family prayers, the Our Father, a short homily, 
all non-sectarian, but in fact narrowly Protestant—the “better 
knowledge of true life, higher than any Church and away 
beyond any sort of religious confession,” to quote Cardinal 
Merry del Val again. 

Italian Catholics, chaplains and others, have paid full 
tribute to the many instances of good, non-sectarian Christian 
work done by the Y. M. C. A. during the war. Sometimes, for 
instance, they gave their rooms to Catholic chaplains to say 
Mass, and Catholics coéperated with them. It was after the 
war that the Protestant propaganda crept in, and its variety 
is infinite. A special branch with headquarters at Turin con- 
fined its attention to prospective emigrants, the preliminary 
work of the branch here being completed by the Protestant 
organization in the United States. Their chief representative, 
reporting home recently, appealed for a hundred thousand 
dollars for the use of the proselytizing agents at the Italian 
ports and at some frontier stations. They had even prevailed 
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on some steamship companies to grant them special facilities 
for accompanying the emigrants on board and delivering them 
safely into the hands of the Protestant organization on the 
other side. 

Your victim of straight perversion cannot help knowing 
that he is doing wrong. He can pull himself up. Moreover, you 
can see him and put it up to him. If, through youth or sheer 
ignorance, owing to the lack of religious instruction in the 
schools—the evil spirit which possessed civil authority for two 
generations until Signor Mussolini came and obliterated it— 
he has not realized what he is doing, he will realize when 
warned and come back. This other thing is not an act, a fact 
that you can put your finger or your foot on; it is a system, 
insidious, hidden under a cloak of non-sectarianism, charity, 
culture, and a hundred other things—deceiving, devil’s work. 

It may be that, as experts tell us, when American sub- 
scribers see that it is not a paying proposition, it will fizzle 
out; but meanwhile souls are slipping, being lost. It has been 
asked, especially in England, if the evil cannot be remedied 
by Catholics seeking admission to the direction of the Prot- 
estant organizations, the Y. M. C. A. in particular, so as to 
eliminate the bad work done, while supporting what is char- 
itable and good. The American Y. M. C. A. has answered that: 
“No Catholic can be admitted into its secretariate, the purpose 
of the Y. M. C. A. being to propagate American Protestantism 
among the poor and starving Catholic populations of Europe. 
No Catholic can take any part in it and it is out of the question 
to imagine any collaboration between Catholics and Prot- 
estants on the ground established by the Y. M. C. A.” That 
settles that. 

It has to be fought. Protestants are over here to rob 
Catholics of their faith; Catholics have got to fight them. Let 
no one believe in the “Italian Protestantism” vaunted by 
Bishop Henderson (of Detroit). Save for the little band of 
Waldensians in Piedmont and for the non-Catholic visitors 
and foreign residents, Protestantism in Italy is an extraneous 
growth, planted and cultivated by deceit and dollars. “Seventy 
per cent. of the men of Italy outside of Naples and the Veneto 
are non-Catholic,” says the Bishop. The total of inhabitants 
in the 1911 Census, the last in which religious statistics were 
included, was 34,671,377. Deduct something over a million 
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each for Naples and the Veneto and we have 32,000,000 in- 
habitants, say 16,000,000 men. Seventy per cent. would be 
11,200,000. There were actually 111,975 Protestants, say 56,000 
men, in all Italy, excepting Naples and the Veneto, at the 
time. Even taking the term “non-Catholics” in its widest 
sense, to include not only all denominations other than Cath- 
olic, but also “no religion” and “no declared religion,” there 
were only 1,687,713 of these, all told, in the whole of Italy, 
including Naples and the Veneto, say 850,000 men. There is a 
slight difference between that and 11,200,000. Bishop Hender- 
son exaggerates. 

That is not, to repeat, to underestimate the harm, the 
danger. As has been seen, the “non-Catholic” proportion has 
been growing steadily. The fight here is a straight one be- 
tween Catholics and those who come from abroad to rob home 
Catholics of their faith—a fight forced on Catholics, which they 
have to take up and which they are taking up. 

And it is because they are taking it up, are defending their 
own faith in their own nearly nineteen-hundred-year-old 
center city, that the Methodist appeal for yet another million 
has gone forth, supported, significantly, by the Masonic Re- 
view’s appeal to the craft in America and Europe. 

The wonderful Irish Christian Brothers, the most success- 
ful and most popular educators in Rome, the Mary Ward 
Nuns, and the Poor Sisters of the Mother of God are already 
here, and the Sisters of the Holy Child are coming: English- 
speaking Catholic effort in response to the XX Settembre, now 
Monte Mario, Methodist school. In free evening classes the 
Brothers and at least one excellent Italian institution (founded 
by an English Catholic now dead) deprive the Methodists of 
their monopoly. Close to the American Embassy was, and is, 
the Methodist establishment calling itself the “American 
Church”; now, even closer, there is a true American Church 
in Rome, Santa Susanna of the Paulist Fathers. Not only is it 
a center, quiet at present, because not long founded, but grow- 
ing steadily, for all Catholic worship and life; but Italians 
who know English can hear English sermons there every Sun- 
day; as they can at the other English-speaking church, San 
Silvestro, in Lent and Advent; the heretical, anti-papal estab- 
lishment is not the only place for Italian Catholics to go to. 
The American Y. M. C. A. has established sports and 
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recreation clubs to Americanize Italians and make them Prot- 
estants (actually to leave them with no religion at all); the 
Knights of Columbus are now here to give Italian lads the 
same thing, but free to all who like to come, without religious 
proselytizing, leaving the Catholics Catholics; leaving a Jew 
lad, if he likes to come, a Jew; and leaving them always 
Italians, Italians in charge. The battle, says Bishop Hender- 
son, is between democracy and autocracy. So it is. It is a 
question whether the Italian is to be dragooned into a religion 
foreign to him, into methods and habits which are not his, or 
is to be helped to develop himself as he is, Italian and Catholic. 
It is to prevent him from being free that the Bishop is appeal- 
ing for the “Freedom’s Million.” 

In actual truth the old Church is waking up; Italian Cath- 
olics are “finding themselves”; they and their brethren from 
overseas and over Alps are remembering that they are all 
together Catholic—and Methodists and their allies are alarmed. 
There was a time when they seemed to have everything their 
own way; the Church, the Faith, the Papacy seemed to them 
to have been so weakened by the Liberalism of the first half- 
century of Italian government here as to be an easy prey. But 
their ambition overleaped itself. The big united attack then 
broke against the rock resistance of Pius X.; by the Nathan 
excesses and its openly scandalous attacks on the Holy See, 
Masonry ruined itself. And at the same time, too, that great 
Pope was restoring “Catholic Action” among “all things” in 
Christ, restoring Catholic things here in a thousand ways, 
from the founding of boys’ clubs to the reorganization of the 
Roman parishes, to the anti-Modernist oath, Frequent Com- 
munion, the First Communion Decree; and in such a way and 
—surely now that we see the results we may say it—under the 
direct intervention of Divine Providence, that the Church has 
withstood and indeed emerged stronger from the loosening 
shock of the World War and world crisis. You have only to 
go into the churches here to see that. 

But, let it not be forgotten, it has been indeed a loosening 
shock, the very opportunity for the enemy, spreading butter 
on a sloping path for Catholics to slip down, bringing with them, 
perhaps, bits of the hill on which they stand. The fact that 
just a few have slipped, just a handful among three hundred 
millions (and most of them probably have climbed back al- 
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ready), brings into greater relief the unassailable solidity of 
the hill, the steadiness of the great company—steady because 
united, because universal. From whatever quarter, in what- 
ever tongue, an attack may be made, from that quarter and in 
that tongue irresistible defense is ready. That is being shown 
us here now by American Catholics; but let them not relax 
their vigilance, their readiness, their keenness. The attack on 
the Faith that “pretends to purify it”—to quote once more— 
is the most dangerous attack of all. The new Ally, at any rate, 
is welcome: an Italian Prime Minister who asks God’s aid, 
who goes to Mass with all his Ministers, who puts back the 
Crucifix in the schools, who tells the Methodists’ Freemason 
friends that he regards membership in their craft as not com- 
patible with loyalty to the State, who says that the Catholic 
religion in Italy is the only one that matters. Shade of Nathan 
and the unchecked blasphemy of September 20, 1910, echoed 
and glorified just down the street! How has the change come 
about? Ask Pius X.: “From the Vatican September 22, 1910. 
. .. This new and most painful evidence of the continuous 
and constantly increasing attacks on the Catholic religion 
which are being made, even by public authorities, in the very 
seat of the Roman Pontiff will not escape the notice of the 
faithful of the whole Catholic world, outraged as they too 
are by it, and they will unite with Our beloved children of 
Rome to raise up fervent prayers to the Almighty that He may 
rise in defense of His Spouse, the Church, so shamefully made 
a target for calumnies ever more poisonous and for assaults 
ever more violent from the licensed daring of her enemies.” 
If there be anyone, among such as may read this, who 
thinks that it is bitter, sectarian, hard, uncharitable, may one 
.who writes from Rome remind him once more that de-Cathol- 
icizing an Italian is destructive, not constructive work; you 
may take something away from him, you give him nothing. 
The writer has always been taught that it is wrong to make 
a good Protestant into a bad Catholic, to replace sincere, 
though erroneous, religious belief by nothing; and he refuses 
to believe that sincerely religious American Methodists will 
not allow that the converse also is true. What amazes an 
observer in Rome, in fact, knowing the traditional generosity 
of the United States, is that from the great body of its citizens 
who are convinced indeed that the Roman Catholic religion is 
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wrong and that the Protestant belief is right, funds should con- 
tinue to be outpoured uselessly, as common sense and statistics 
show, and worse than uselessly, to destroy, not save, souls. 
For that is what it comes to. That is what Italian writers 
mean when they say, as they are saying now: “The word is 
with the Americans”; if they really knew, they would not sup- 
port, would not countenance, the un-American, ungentlemanly, 
irreligious scandal of the new Monte Mario campaign. 
Monte Mario is a hill in the northwest of Rome. Though 
only about a mile and a half from the center of the city, lack 
of initiative, resulting in lack of communication, added to the 
centripetal residential tendency of the Romans, has kept it 
bare of habitations all these years, save for the half-dozen old 
Roman summer residences dotted among the trees and fields, 
one of which the American Methodists have now acquired. 
Now, when there is terrible lack of houses and housing space, 
when the need of utilizing suburban districts is imperative, 
when, at last, tramway approach to Monte Mario has been 
made, the Romans find forty-six of the best acres barred to 
them, bought by a foreigner. The fault lies in their neglect, 
but they are none the less annoyed. And the land is not only 
lost to them for building purposes, it is to be devoted to the 
propagation of a foreign faith, the promoters of which boast 
openly and, as the Roman thinks, rather vulgarly and some- 
times even blasphemously, that they have bought the land for 
the sole purpose of putting American Methodism above Cathol- 
icism, the Methodist temple above St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
Just as the land itself overlooks those two monuments of 
Italy, so is Methodism to dominate Catholicism—by dollars. 
The Methodist Monte Mario campaign was, indeed, partly de- 
feated, when the civil authorities refused permission for the 
erection of the grandiose temple to dwarf St. Peter’s. Public 
opinion, and the ever existent and unfailing good sense of the 
Italian people, killed that, and it is interesting to note that the 
initiative in the press came from the Idea Nazionale, a very 
Italian but not a Catholic paper. The temple went; the school, 
however, and the seminary remain. The letter of the Italian 
law has not been infringed, and the invasion cannot be pro- 
hibited, but it finds no more sympathy with the present Italian 
Government that it does with the Vatican itself. 
And what is the use of it all? On Passion Sunday, March 
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18th, of this year, the fullest period in Rome for American 
visitors, the writer took the trouble to count the attendance 
at the Methodist headquarters here, the building at the corner 
of Via XX Settembre and Via Firenze. The announcements 
gave catechism class and two services to follow. After the 
catechism class there emerged the denizens of the Monte Mario 
establishment, presumably the young generation of Italians 
who are to lead the Catholics of Italy to Methodism: thirteen 
small boys, who packed themselves into their motor break, 
very cheerfully, it seemed, and were taken back to Monte 
Mario. Between 10:30 and 11:15 (the services were at 11) 
there entered the building forty-two persons: eighteen at the 
English side, twenty-four at the Italian, and eighteen of the 
latter evidently, from their uniform, girls from a school or 
schools, arriving in small parties. 

That is the American Methodist showing in Rome, after 
all these years and the expenditure of millions of dollars, in 
the way of getting people to church. Their record of vilifica- 
tion of the religion of over ninety-five per cent. of the people 
of Italy is magnificent, but the writer, once again, refuses to 
believe that good religious Methodists in America are sending 
their dollars here for that. It is, once again, too ungentle- 
manly, too un-American, too irreligious. There is a board, 
just put up, at the entrance to the grounds at the foot of the 
hill in Via Triomphale, announcing the “International Institute 
of Monte Mario,” that Dr. B. Tipple is the President, Ing. Pazzi 
the Architectural Director, and Ing. Bignami the Inspector of 
the Works. Now, all that that Institute is going to do is this: 
It will seduce from their faith a certain number of Italian 
boys—as long as the dollars last, at the rate of 6,666 lire to 
each boy—in the hope that they may replace in the future in 
a certain number of Italians their full, true, natural Catholic 
belief with either religious indifferentism or absolutely 
nothing. For the simple, honestly-felt Protestant religion, 
such as we Anglo-Saxons know it, you cannot put into an 
Italian at all. And that Institute will give Dr. Tipple, its 
Director, another more important-looking place from which 
to launch invectives against the papacy and the religion of the 
country whose guest he is. As the writer, once again, refuses 
to believe that to be the desire of sincere Methodists in Amer- 
ica, he suggests that it is up to them to take that board down. 
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Letry’s FatHer Asks A QUESTION. 












MLL through the months of February and March 
w Letty nursed Miss Suzanne with tender, loving 
care. The old lady was a most erratic invalid. 
o%§) There were times when she seemed so well and 
strong that, on several of these occasions, Letty 
had told her frankly that a trained nurse’s services were no 
longer necessary. Then the old lady would develop the most 
startling symptoms and Letty might be kept up all night trying 
vainly to carry out all her patient’s contrary demands. 

The village doctor was plainly at a loss how to diagnose 
the case until the Colonel enlightened him. 

“She will have to be humored,” he said grimly; “all 
women have to be humored, and I swear a man gets mighty 
tired of the job. That’s why I’ve always lived a bachelor; I 
want to be my own master and have somebody humor me.” 

The shabby little doctor was warming his thin hands 
before the big fire in the library. He was young and he had 
few patients among the “quality” of the county. The Colonel’s 
library with its walls of books, its old mahogany furniture, its 
Oriental rugs and its array of family portraits seemed over- 
whelmingly magnificent. The young man felt vaguely that he 
was not measuring up either socially or scientifically to his 
unusual surroundings. 

“She is very thin,” he said, announcing this obvious fact 
with some professional pride; “I’m afraid she does not assim- 
ilate her food.” 

“Of course she’s thin,” said the Colonel irritably, “and so 
am I, but you don’t see me going to bed and hiring a trained 
nurse to wait on me. The trouble is, Suzanne is reading 
medical books and she gets a new disease every day.” 
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“Reading medicine?” repeated the young man in some 
bewilderment. 

The Colonel went to one of the tall book cases and brought 
out three ponderous volumes. “You will oblige me by taking 
these home with you,” he said, and his tone held none of the 
graciousness that accompanies a gift; it was a plea for liber- 
ation. “I once had a brother who thought he wanted to be a 
doctor. He bought some books, studied for two weeks, and 
then the war broke out and he enlisted. He was killed at 
Malvern Hill. I’ve kept these books all these years; but if 
Suzanne is adding to her notions by reading them, I wish you 
would take them out of the house.” 

The young doctor accepted the handsomely bound text- 
books with voluble gratitude. It seemed an extraordinary 
way to minister to his richest patient and a trifle unprofes- 
sional to carry the cause of her infirmities off in his hands, but 
he knew the Colonel would resent contradiction and the vol- 
umes looked valuable. He murmured his thanks over again 
as the old gentleman escorted him to the door. 

Miss Suzanne did not miss the books until two days later, 
when, dressed in a quilted wrapper, she fluttered into the 
room where the Colonel sat at his disorderly desk, trying to 
settle his monthly accounts. Letty had gone to pay her daily 
visit to Craggy Summit and, during her absence, her patient 
showed surprising agility. 

The Colonel watched his sister search for the books for a 
few moments in silence, and then he said: “I gave them all 
away.” 

Miss Suzanne sank weakly down in one of the easy chairs, 
and her slim figure was almost eclipsed by the plump cushions. 
“Gave what away?” she questioned. “Really, Churchill, you 
are cultivating the most uncanny way of trying to understand 
people.” 

“Well, I understand you, Suzanne,” he said calmly. 
“You’ve been reading poor John’s medical books; you left one 
lying face downwards on the sofa; I found it by accident; 
you had reached typhus fever; I thought you might have it 
next day, so I gave the books to that little upstart of a doctor. 
I reckon he was glad to get them; he ought to read them 
through; he has a lot to learn.” 

“Well, I wish you hadn’t given them away,” she said re- 
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signedly. “They were most interesting. I never knew before 
how many diseases one could get.” 

“And you wanted to get them all,” the Colonel assured her 
with grim humor, as he turned again to his puzzling accounts. 

Miss Suzanne settled herself more comfortably in her easy 
chair, determined to continue the conversation further. 

“Now don’t be absurd, Churchill,” she said. “You know 
perfectly well when people reach our time of life they have to 
watch for symptoms. Why, any one of them may mean death 
if not recognized in time. But if you deal with a symptom in 
time, you may live on forever.” 

While Suzanne and the Colonel were thus arguing in the 
big library at the Willows, Letty and her father were discussing 
Ben’s affairs at Craggy Summit. A letter from Ben had come 
that morning, and as soon as Letty appeared, her father gave 
it to her with a smile of pleasure in his tired eyes. 

“Really, Ben’s checks embarrass me,” he said, as he put 
his arm around his daughter and led her into the dining 
room, where Mam’ Lize had spread a light luncheon for her 
beloved nursling. “The boy is really too generous. There’s 
one hundred and fifty dollars he has sent in the last month. 
What shall I do about it?” 

“Is the letter for me?” she asked eagerly, as she sat down 
on the arm of her father’s chair, ignoring the plate of freshly 
baked cookies on the table. 

“Why, no, I believe not. It was directed to me, but of 
course it is intended for us both. He is getting on so well. 
He likes the work better than farming—you can read that 
between the lines. His colonel is interested in that muffler 
for an airship that Ben has been working on so long. They 
are going to take out a patent. It’s strange how family traits 
are inherited, Letty. Ben’s father was some sort of an en- 
gineer. Now all machines are a mystery to me; I never could 
understand Ben’s drawings, though I tried. He’s been a good 
son, and he’s so practical. Every letter is full of plans for 
Craggy Summit. He loves the old place just as much as 
you and I.” 

“Oh! I hope so,” she said. “I keep on hoping that he 
does, though I made him go away.” 

“You made him go?” 

“Well, I kept on urging him to think of himself. You see, 
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I was afraid that he was thinking only of us. There was no 
future for him here.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” said her father, “but he seems to be 
always planning to come home, and he seems to care for money 
only to keep the old place up. Now he wants the pillars of 
the porch painted up, and he wants me to hire Abe Jackson 
to do the plowing, because he writes that he is sending some 
repair parts for the tractor, and he says that Abe is the only 
man around here who will understand putting them on. And 
then he incloses another check to pay for the work. It’s really 
too much, Letty; we don’t need it.” 

Letty was leaning against her father’s shoulder, rereading 
the letter. “Ben is a dear,” she said impulsively, “but I—I 
don’t like to take his money, for, after all, father, he—he isn’t 
my real brother.” 

“Well, I don’t know that that really makes any difference,” 
he interrupted her. “I have always felt that he was my son. 
I shall leave Craggy Summit to you both. I couldn’t disinherit 
the boy. It wouldn’t seem fair to his mother.” 

“Oh! no,” said Letty quickly, “it wouldn’t seem fair.” 

“And I'll put this money in bank to my account,” he went 
on. “If we have to spend some of it in needed repairs—well, 
the property will be his later and more valuable if we don’t 
let it go to pieces.” 

“But don’t spend it on the plowing,” she begged him. “I 
have money enough for that. That’s the reason I’m working, 
father. I didn’t want Ben to feel that we were burdens.” 

“Burdens?” he repeated wonderingly. “Why, don’t talk 
nonsense, Letty. I’m sure we have our own home, our own 
servants—everything we need. Your nursing Miss Suzanne 
is only a neighborly courtesy; your dear mother would have 
done the same, I know.” 

“But, father, I’m being paid. Miss Suzanne insists on 
paying me thirty dollars a week.” 

“Well,” he said resignedly, “Suzanne was always head- 
strong—all the Scotts were headstrong. There was Churchill 
—I wonder they did not court-martial him during the war. 
He plainly disobeyed orders at Gettysburg; he captured a bat- 
tery after the order had been given to retreat. Why, you 
couldn’t convince him that Lee had surrendered until he saw 
his own servants come riding home on horseback. It seems 
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incredible, but two or three of his niggers, who had joined the 
Union Army, came riding back on Grant’s cavalry horses, and 
asked to be taken back and put to plowing. It was a surpris- 
ing sequel, because Judge Scott, Churchill’s father, had always 
had a bad name with the negroes—employed common men as 
overseers, I reckon. But Churchill let his negroes walk all 
over him. He’d swear at them and do a lot of blustering, and 
then turn around and give them days off to go fishing and 
coon-hunting. He’d feed them on the fat of the land, and 
nurse them himself when they were sick. His father’s over- 
seers’ methods were all reversed. I like Churchill. We don’t 
agree on a single subject except States’ rights, but he’s a gentle- 
man. You can always depend on a gentleman.” 

“He has been very kind to me,” said Letty, smoothing her 
father’s growing bald spot with caressing fingers. “He has 
been really worried about my wearing white uniforms in 
winter! ‘You need woolen clothes,’ he keeps on telling me; 
‘if you get pneumonia and leave me alone with Suzanne, I'll 
move to Craggy Summit and drag your father out of his lair 
to entertain me.’ ” 

“Why, have you been entertaining him?” 

“Well, I’ve been trying; I play chess with him in the eve- 
nings after Miss Suzanne has gone to bed. He doesn’t play 
any better game than I do, but he has a beautiful set of chess- 
men that one of his relatives, an admiral somebody or other, 
brought him from Egypt, and I think he likes to show them 
off.” 

“Ah, yes, I remember Admiral Venton. He was an uncle 
by marriage on his mother’s side. I remember quite distinctly 
now. He distinguished himself at Vicksburg. Yes—yes, I 
must make a note of it. I’m glad you reminded me of him. 
I shall mention him in my history. He deserves a place in 
history. It’s quite a privilege to feel that one has the power 
to immortalize one’s friends. I’m sure Churchill will be 
pleased. He has no appreciation of the joy to be derived from 
a literary life, but he possesses a great deal of family pride. 
Some day he will have to acknowledge the debt the world 
owes to us scribblers. The world would be a weary place 
without books.” 

“T think so, too,” she assured him sympathetically. “Some- 
times I get very homesick, dear, for our own old library—my 
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little stool by the fire—just you and me, dear, with the student 
lamp between.” 

“And I miss you more than I can say, Letty,” he said, 
drawing her into his arms. “I may seem a stupid old cur- 
mudgeon, buried in my books, but I like to have you near me, 
even when I am so silent. Your presence brings me peace. 
There are not so many soothing women in the world—you are 
like your mother. I hope that Suzanne will soon be better; 
I can’t spare you so well, now that Pére Jean has left us and 
the boys have gone away.” 

“I know—I know,” she said clinging close to him; “it is 
hard to love people and see them go away.” 

He caught her face between his hands. “I’ve been 
troubled about you, Letty,” he began. “Look up, dear, I want 
to see your eyes.” 

“Troubled?” she repeated questioningly. 

“Perhaps it’s only my imagination,” he added. “When 
people live alone, their imagination gets the better of their 
saner judgment. If your mother was alive, she would under- 
stand the situation, but I—I suppose I will blunder like a fool.” 

“How?” she asked tenderly. 

“I only want to ask you one question: Do you miss Don 
very much?” 

Her eyes met his with the frankness of her childhood. 
“Why yes, father, of course I miss him.” 

“You mean—” Again he paused. She appreciated this 
characteristic delicacy which prevented even his paternal af- 
fection from probing an unwilling secret from her heart. 

“I don’t exactly know what I mean,” she answered now 
with the confidence she had always shown him. “You see he 
never really asked me to marry him, but sometimes he has 
said things that made me think he was getting sentimental. 
You see, I don’t understand romantic symptoms, father, for I 
haven’t had lovers like most girls. But I think Don is in- 
clined to be susceptible, and I was the only woman around. 
Once or twice, when I thought he was on the brink of asking 
me to marry him and go to England, I always felt frightened. 
You see, I wouldn’t want to hurt him if he really cared so 
much. I can’t exactly explain it, but I think there has always 
been something maternal in my love for Don. I have always 
felt, when he came to Craggy Summit, that he ought to have 
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everything he wanted. He has always been so generous, kind, 
and helpful, and sometimes, father—sometimes I was half 
afraid that I might fall in love with him before—before he 
asked me to.” 

“Then you care for him more than you do for Ben?” he 
persisted gently. 

“Ben!” she repeated. “Oh! no, I could not love anyone 
more than I do Ben.” 

He smjled faintly. Her answer seemed to satisfy him. 
“Then you must not bother your wise little brain over an 
unrequited affection,” he said. “Don is a dear boy, and I 
would keep on mothering him if I were you; but he’s not as 
strong a character as Ben. You will want to look up to the 
man you marry, Letty. You will want to look up.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A Weppine GIFT. 


As Letty rode back to the Willows on the Colonel’s favor- 
ite mount, which he had lent her for the afternoon, she expe- 
rienced a sense of relief and exhilaration such as she had not 
known for months. 

A strong wind, blowing from the mountains, billowed the 
misty spring greeneries of the valley into sweeping encircling 
seas, while fields of daisies showed white like the foaming surf 
of waves spent and leveled against an invulnerable shore. 
Letty was always conscious of the beauty of this high, com- 
manding view. Even when she was a child, her trifling 
troubles had vanished as she faced these far-reaching horizons. 
Above the mountains lurked the fierce fires of the sunset, 
blazoning the familiar pine-guarded road with warning light, 
marking the time for her to turn homeward, for darkness fol- 
lowed quickly when this conflagration of color died down 
behind the purple hills. 

But her buoyancy this evening was not altogether due to 
these restful splendors of nature. In the last few weeks she 
had schooled herself to some merciless: self-analysis. This 
new knowledge had worried her at first, because such question- 
ing of her emotions had to her seemed morbid as well as 
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egotistical, but her saving sense of humor had helped her to 
see herself with a certain healthy-minded objectiveness which 
made this unnatural introspection seem more entertaining and 
far more impersonal. 

Sometimes, following out a habit of her childhood, when 
she wandered over her beloved mountains alone, she reasoned 
with herself aloud, as if she was haunted by a friendly com- 
panion who demanded explanations or advice. Now as she 
rode along she said quite audibly: 

“Don’t deceive yourself, Letitia. Your mind is relieved 
and you might as well own up toit. Your father has assured 
you you are not in love with Don. Pride—pride—is your 
dominant trait, Letitia. You can’t fall in love before you are 
asked. Surely your pride would prevent, and you thought 
it had failed you, or perhaps you were only afraid it had 
failed you. Confiding in father has made misty things clear.” 

Then she purposely diverted her thoughts to other things. 
She must plan for the spring planting; she must see Abe Jack- 
son, as Ben had directed, and employ him before some one 
else engaged him for the season; she must go to the freight 
office and ask if the express package with the new parts for 
the tractor had arrived. It was comforting to think that Ben 
cared so much for Craggy Summit. Then why did she object 
to his sending his weekly checks? Why did she want to refuse 
this generous help when some day he would share its owner- 
ship? Years ago Don had been made to realize that he could 
not offer monetary aid. She knew that many times he had 
been tempted to break down this barrier of Markham pride, 
but she had made him feel that even the suggestion to her 
father would be an affront. Why did her father not feel the 
same way about Ben? 

But, of course, it was Ben’s home and he was her brother— 
by adoption. What mysterious power had interfered with 
their intimacy and produced this unwillingness on her part to 
have him share the burden of upholding Craggy Summit as 
their home? Could five years of separation cancel the fa- 
miliar happy years of affectionate harmony? Was the inex- 
plicable change in her or in him? Could he be jealous of 
Don? Did he believe that Don had taken his place as her 
comrade, her confidant? Did he believe that she was in love 
with Don? How quickly her mind had returned to the hu- 
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miliating question. Did Ben believe that she had given her 
love before it had been sought? The weeks that they had all 
spent together had seemed full of new complexities. She had 
tried to ignore all sense of change; she had struggled to assume 
the old attitude that she had always held toward them; and 
she knew that she had failed. And then had come that night 
in the old machine shop, when she had insisted that Ben 
go away. She had told him that she wanted him to go. She 
had comforted her conscience by assuring herself that the 
statement was partially true. She dreaded the sacrifice of his 
ambitions. He had looked at her so strangely. She had been 
puzzled many times by the memory of his eyes. Could he 
have believed for an instant that she really wanted him to go? 

Her thoughts were fixed next upon her father. She had 
never quite realized before that he missed her so much. She 
had felt that he was too absorbed in his work to be pained by 
her absence, but to-day there had been something neglected 
about his appearance; his linen was rumpled and a little 
soiled, his desk was dusty, his books in confusion. It was not 
fair to him to remain away so long. The money she had 
earned nursing Miss Suzanne, added to Ben’s check, would 
pay for the labor they needed to plant the crops. With field 
hands Craggy Summit would yield them a living as it had 
done in the past. She would persuade Miss Suzanne to hasten 
her convalescence—the old lady’s ills were half imaginary— 
and then she would go home. 

She reined in her horse at the big willow by the iron gate 
to which had been fastened a galvanized mail box where the 
rural carrier deposited the letters. As the lid fell back with a 
sharp click, the mare jumped at the sudden sound and Letty 
kept her seat with some difficulty, but in a way that elicited 
the old Colonel’s critical praise. 

“You’re a good horsewoman, Letty,” he said, coming out 
on the porch to meet her; “I was at the window when that 
horse took to capering, and ’pon my soul, my heart was in my 
mouth for a moment. I thought that mare was going to 
throw you. I won’t let you ride her again. She hasn’t had 
enough exercise; she’s nervous. Don’t do to keep women and 
horses shut up too long. That’s what’s the matter with 
Suzanne. I agreed to let her send for her automobile. Hate 
them myself, but I may be unreasonable. I’ve held out against 
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it for two weeks, because I don’t know where we are going to 
put the d—— thing. Cost five thousand dollars, I believe, so 
we can’t leave it out in the rain. Of course, Arabella has 
selected a white chauffeur. I never could abide white serv- 
ants. Niggers are bad enough. How is your father? Where’s 
the newspaper? I don’t know why I subscribe—Dick Allison 
hasn’t the gumption to write advertisements for a seed cata- 
logue, and he calls himself an editor.” 

Miss Suzanne, hearing the voices on the porch, ventured 
out into the hall. 

“I hope it isn’t company,” she said; “I look like a scare- 
crow in this satin negligee. Arabella never seems to remem- 
ber my years when she buys these absurd lacy things. You’ve 
been gone a long time, Letty. It is getting dark; I was begin- 
ning to worry about you. Were there any letters for me?” 

Letty stood under the swinging lamp in the arched hall, 
sorting out the mail. Miss Suzanne, sinking weakly down in 
one of the high-backed chairs outside the library door, ap- 
praised the girl with maternal interest. To her mind, Letty 
had never looked so handsome, and she felt a proprietary 
sense of pride in her appearance, for Letty was wearing a 
riding habit of fashionable cut made some years ago for Ara- 
bella. Miss Suzanne had insisted that Letty accept the hat, 
boots, and riding crop, as well as the long skirted coat and 
breeches. Arabella was too fat and indolent now to care to 
ride in anything but a high-powered car. The riding suit had 
been worn only once, and the old lady had artfully explained 
to Letty that she would confer a real favor upon the whole 
family by accepting the smartly tailored clothes. The long 
coat, hanging on the antlers in the hall, had encouraged the 
Colonel to comment unpleasantly upon the extravagance of 
his only niece and her inherited inability to handle children, 
servants, and horses. Miss Suzanne might find her own 
grandchildren too spirited and spoiled to live with, but she 
objected to fault-finding from outsiders. She preferred to be 
their only critic. 

Now she said: “I hoped you had a letter from Arabella, 
but I suppose she is too busy playing bridge to write. Since I 
told her how much better you had made me she wants me to 
join her in Washington, but I wrote her that I knew the chil- 
dren would cause me to have a relapse. They are so fidgety, 
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they never sit still; and when they are not hanging out of 
windows, they are walking over the roof, stringing up wires 
for a radio set that Arabella was foolish enough to buy. I 
wrote her to send my car and the man she found to run it, 
and I hoped that she would write to me telling me that they 
were on the way.” 

“Nothing for you, Miss Suzanne,” said Letty, “except a 
magazine and two catalogues. Here’s the Colonel’s paper, 
and here is a letter from Don for me. Ill read it after I 
change my dress. He usually writes long letters, and his 
handwriting is abominable. I have a hard time puzzling it 
out; I think Ill advise him to buy a typewriter.” 

Miss Suzanne made no comment, but after Letty had dis- 
appeared upstairs, she followed the Colonel into the library, 
and going close to the fire to warm herself after the chill of 
the hall, she plucked off her boudoir cap, smoothed her gray 
hair back from her temples, and said resolutely: “I think it’s 
time I recovered.” 

The Colonel looked questioningly up from his paper. 
“What’s that?” he asked. 

“T’ve decided to get well,” she said. “I’ve nursed myself 
for two months, and now I seem to have recovered some 
energy. It’s the coming of spring, I guess. Why, we wouldn’t 
need a fire to-night if we both weren’t so old and thin-blooded. 
The robins are building a nest in the willow outside my win- 
dow, and I am sure I am getting stronger every day. I think 
Pll take Letty away with me and marry her off. The girl 
ought to be given some opportunities. I’ve made a mental 
inventory of the possible beaux in the village, and there are 
only four who could marry anybody: Dick Allison who is too 
old, Robert Peyton earning about fifty dollars a month in the 
drug store, Bob Colfax starving to death trying to print one 
newspaper, and Tom Brownson clerking in Abe Gooding’s 
store. Not a matrimonial prospect that I can see. If Don is 
in New York, I think I'll go to New York.” 

“My Lord!” said the Colonel crossly. “Why do women 
always want to marry each other off? They make a mess of 
things themselves and then—then they never rest until they 
get somebody else into hot water.” 

“You know nothing about it,” replied Miss Suzanne tartly. 
“No old bachelor can comprehend a woman.” 
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“Well, I'll agree to that,” he said with cheerful resigna- 
tion; “but I don’t like to hear you talk of taking Letty away. 
I like to have her around; she doesn’t meddle. The Mark- 
hams always believed in attending to their own business.” 

“Well, that’s true enough,” she admitted. “Edward Mark- 
ham attends to nobody’s business, not even his own—writing a 
history of a war that took place more than fifty years ago, 
when we have had another war on our backs that would make 
the Civil War look like a Fourth of July celebration.” 

The Colonel exploded at this. He walked up and down 
the richly carpeted room, swearing volubly. He described the 
desperate fighting at Gettysburg, the terror of the Wilderness, 
the slaughter at Chancellorsville. He had exhausted his wrath 
and talked himself into a state of relative calm by the time 
Letty had appeared with Don’s letter. Miss Suzanne greeted 
her with an audible sigh of relief. 

“Come to my assistance, come—come, Letty; Churchill is 
raving like a lunatic. I shall faint if he keeps on.” 

“Oh, no you won't,” said Letty gayly. “The Colonel is 
always stimulating when he goes on the warpath. I shall in- 
vite Ben and Don over as soon as they come again, and they 
can compare battles. Come, sit down, Colonel, and forget 
that you were born a lovable despot. I’m not one bit afraid 
of you. Take that big armchair before the fire and smoke. 
I’ve brought you some cigars—not of my own selection—Don 
sent a box to father and he wanted them divided with you.” 
She put a dozen silver-wrapped cigars down upon the Colonel’s 
big claw-footed desk. 

“*Pon my soul, that’s very generous of him,” said the old 
man, pacified at once. “Don knows a good cigar, and he 
knows, too, that a man can’t buy one fit to smoke in the village. 
I was going to send an order to Richmond and forgot it. This 
has an extraordinary flavor, not too mild. I must confess that 
there’s something very soothing in—smoke.” 

“Well, you certainly needed soothing,” said Miss Suzanne; 
“and if any of these anti-tobacco people come after me to up- 
hold their absurd propaganda I shall recommend you as a 

reason against them. Come, sit down here on the sofa beside 
me, Letty, and ring for Cordelia to bring us some tea. I felt 
so much stronger this afternoon that I dressed up after you 
left, in this absurd gown that Arabella sent me. I look like a 
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witch in lavender and lace, and I couldn’t find a single button 
or hook to fasten it in front, so I put on my diamond sunburst 
to complete the unsuitable costume. The old should never 
wear diamonds; they accentuate their age and their wrinkles.” 

“Now, Miss Suzanne, you know you enjoy pretty things.” 

“Well, of course,” admitted the old lady; “that’s one 
reason I enjoy you. Have you read Don’s letter? How does 
it begin?” 

Letty leaned against the cushions and spread out the 
closely written sheets in the lamplight. “I thought you would 
like to hear it all,” she said simply; “you’ve always seemed 
interested in Don.” 

“Of course I’m interested. Do you mind telling me how it 
begins?” 

“Why, no, I'll read it all to you.” And if there was a 
shadow of regret in her readiness, Miss Suzanne, with all her 
astuteness, did not detect it. “It begins, ‘My Beloved Nurse.’” 

“I told you so,” said Miss Suzanne, with satisfaction. “The 
boy is in love with you, I know.” 

“Why, that doesn’t mean anything,” protested Letty. 

“Of course it doesn’t,” said the Colonel, contentedly 
blowing circles of smoke into the air. “Do have a little com- 
mon sense, Suzanne. You know the subscriptions of a letter 
mean nothing. I’m sure when our grandfather challenged 
Major Hazwell King to a duel, he began, ‘My dear sir’ and 
signed himself, ‘Your obedient servant.’ Now you know per- 
fectly well that our grandfather was never obedient to any- 
body in his life. I’ve often heard it told that he snapped his 
fingers in the face of the Royal Governor, and as for being 
anybody’s servant, he was as proud as Lucifer.” 

“Go on, Letty,” said Miss Suzanne, with an irritating air 
of tired patience. 

Letty began again: 


My BELoveD Nurse: 

Two weeks since I wrote you, and all sorts of things have 
happened. Dad seems tied up in so many interesting 
things in this country that if I were in his place, I'd junk 
being an English lord and stay right here in the good old 
U.S. A. But I suppose my regal stepmother wouldn’t like 
that, and if Dad should jump out of the job I might find 
myself in it up to the neck with no hope of a rescue. We 
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have been to all sorts of places since I saw you. Oil fields 
in Texas, copper mines in Colorado, skyscraper offices all 
along the way, and subterranean caverns where securities 
are interred. I think money is an awful responsibility and 
no end of work. I think if a lot of these high-brow, whisk- 
ered board directors could have gone to war instead of stay- 
ing home and making more money, they would have learned 
that lots of things about their bally business are not worth 
while. I know when a fellow has to burrow into the earth, 
night after night, with rats and cooties for company and 
shells whizzing over his head and the noises of earthquakes 
and cyclones and volcanoes let loose at once, all he longs 
for are the sight of green fields and the silence of the eternal 
hills and the peace of Craggy Summit. 

My stepmother seems to be having the time of her life 
refitting or upholstering the ancient home of the Wain- 
wrights. Things are in bad repair, I believe, and Dad 
seems to be planning to live in feudal glory. Maybe I'll get 
used to it in time, but I don’t relish the prospect. In our 
leisure moments we have been trying to find Alicia. Dad 
heard that her husband was dead and that she had returned 
to this country. I couldn’t quite see why Dad felt so 
responsible. He never adopted her legally and, after she 
married, that seemed to sever her connection with our fam- 
ily. But Dad is an extraordinary man. I don’t believe I 
ever realized fully how just and conscientious he is in all 
his dealings. I know that he feels now that my stepmother 
never treated Alicia fairly. She surrounded the child with 
every luxury, traveled with her from one expensive resort 
to another, so that Alicia had hardly a chance to go to 
school, and then, when she grew tired of her, she sent her 
back to some distant relatives near Paris—terrible frumps 
of relatives, I have no doubt—and I suppose Alicia tried to 
escape by marrying some good-for-nothing soldier who de- 
serted her before he got himself killed. 

Well, to make a long story short, I found Alicia—stumbled 
across her in the street by accident, which was curious 
when one considers the size of New York and the smallness 
of Alicia. I hadn’t seen her for five years and for a moment 
I did not know her, but she knew me at once. I don’t mind 
telling you that she looked stunning. Maybe she was a 
little shabby—I don’t know—but she really is adorable in 
widow’s weeds, long black veil and white lining to her hat, 
and she’s developed into a perfect beauty. She was living 
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at some sort of a cheap hash house, and she had a job in a 
milliner’s shop. She told me that her husband had de- 
ceived her, that he pretended to have money and that she 
hated him, so I didn’t exactly see why she was going around 
in long crépe veils to mourn him, but I was tactful enough 
not to make the suggestion. 

I took her up to the hotel to see Dad, and he began to 
plan for her at once. He took her away from the hash 
house, which looked dirty and barely respectable, and he 
sent her to stay with some cousins of ours on the Hudson. 
Of course, he can’t ask them to keep her there, for they are 
society swells and they wouldn’t want her, but they did 
invite her to go to the opera last night, and I went along. 
Alicia took off her black and was dressed all in white, some 
sort of tulle or chiffon spangled in silver. She told me that 
it was a cast-off dress of my stepmother’s, but Alicia seems: 
to know how to take ’em up or make ’em over or cut ’em 
down so they seem to fit. She certainly attracted a lot of 
attention. People stared up at our box, and Alicia didn’t 
seem to know they were staring. She hasn’t changed much 
in spite of her troubles. She seems to be almost as helpless 
as a child, and she’s not very well. Dad thinks that if you 
could take her in for a month or more, the mountain air 
and your expert nursing would do her a world of good. 
Meanwhile he will try to arrange matters so he can take her 
to England and provide for her. As you know, my step- 
mother does not want her to live at Wainwright Hall, but 
Dad has an old cousin living in London, who might be will- 
ing to divide her house with Alicia. We both agree that 
Alicia is too young, too unsophisticated, and too beautiful 
to live alone without some sort of a dragon in the way of a 
sensible chaperon. 

Give my affectionate regards to Miss Suzanne and the 
Colonel, and tell Miss Suzanne that I’m only trying to 
hasten her recovery by proposing another patient. Tele- 
graph your answer. The cousins on the Hudson are not 
long-suffering. 

Devotedly, 
Don. 


“And, of course, you’ll have to tell her to come,” sighed 
Miss Suzanne impatiently. “I hate helpless women. Corinne 
Markham has always been a trial to me. She has interfered 
with so many of my plans in such unexpected ways. Of 
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course she doesn’t want a professional beauty in the house, 
minimizing her diminishing charms, so Alicia is dumped on 
you, Letty. You seem doomed to bear other people’s bur- 
dens.” 

“Poor little Alicia,” said Letty tenderly, and her soft eyes 
were full of tears. “Poor little thing, I hate to think of her, 
suffering and alone and so unfitted to meet the world. [ll 
have to go home, Miss Suzanne. You are so much better that 
you do not need me—TI shall have to go.” 

“Well, of course, I cannot keep you against your will,” 
said the old lady, resting her wrinkled cheek against Letty’s 
shoulder. “I was thinking to-day that no money could pay 
you for your goodness and patience, and I want to give you 
something as a little memento of this time we have spent to- 
gether. I want to give you this.” Her blue-veined hands 
fumbled with the brooch that held her frills of lace, and Letty, 
looking down questioningly, saw that her old friend had 
pinned the diamond sunburst on the austere front of her white 
linen shirtwaist. 

“Why, Miss Suzanne!” she exclaimed. “I couldn’t accept 
anything like that. It’s too much—why, it’s worth a fortune!” 

“Well, not quite a fortune—a few thousand, perhaps; but 
I want to give it to you, Letty. And I shall be deeply offended 
if you refuse it. I won’t listen to a refusal, because I was 
going to leave it to your grandmother in my will. I couldn’t 
believe that she would die so long before me. You must 
promise me not to part with it, Letty. Your grandmother was 
my dearest friend, and I want the brooch to belong to your 
children and your children’s children. It is beautiful enough 
to bring joy to the succeeding generations. You see, I want 
to play the part of fairy godmother to your posterity. I am 
giving it to you as a wedding present. You can’t refuse a 
wedding present from a friend.” 

“But, Miss Suzanne, I may never marry.” 

“Of course you will,” said the old lady, in a tone that pre- 
cluded all contradiction. “You were created for—mother- 
hood.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED. } 








The Ball and the Cross. 


The BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It 
signifies, as is obvious, the WorLD AND THE Fait. I/t is our intention 
to publish monthly in this department two or three short articles, 
which may appropriately be grouped under the caption chosen. 





CATHOLIC WRITERS’ WEEK IN FRANCE. 


the facile pen of Dr. Thomas O’Hagan, the well-known 

author and lecturer, we are indebted for the following inter- 

esting account of the Conference of Catholic Writers of France, 
which was held in Paris, May 28th-June 3d. 

Two years ago, there was held, at Paris, the first assembly of 
the Catholic writers of France, which is known as La Semaine 
des Ecrivains Catholiques. This organization of the élite of Cath- 
olic intellectual France has now become a fixed institution in the 
life of the country. The movement had birth in the need of a 
closer union of Catholic intellectual forces to combat the per- 
nicious influences abroad, in the moral and social world, and the 
need, too, of organizing these Catholic intellectual forces so that, 
in coéperation and union, and through concerted action, the Cath- 
olic Church in France might stem the tide of evil teaching, whether 
from the press or from the platform, which has been so baneful 
and fraught with such alarming consequences, in the realm of 
Catholic faith and the moral life of the people. 

The success of this Catholic movement—this “Twentieth Cen- 
tury Crusade”—has already surpassed all expectations. The soul 
of Catholic France has been aroused as it was in the days of Peter 
the Hermit; and the response to the call for a new crusade, not to 
rescue the Holy Sepulcher from the hands of the Infidel, but to 
beat back the evil forces that have been for years de-Christianizing 
France, has been truly wonderful. 

La Semaine des Ecrivains Catholiques is indeed a spiritual and 
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intellectual apostolate, and has drawn within its ranks already 
many of the most ardent and gifted souls to be found among the 
clergy and laity of France. The fair country of St. Louis and 
St. Jeanne d’Arc has ever been a land of enthusiasm—an enthu- 
siasm seconded by a sacrifice that has borne in all ages the ripest 
and richest fruit. 

Last year the congress of Catholic writers, convened from 
every quarter of France, with philosophical, zsthetic, political, 
and social horizons the most different, but united and bound by a 
common tie of faith, discussed, in all its bearings, the question of 
Laicism; this year it envisaged chiefly the problem of the concrete 
and practical organization of Catholic intellectual forces and the 
direction of its activities. 

Two sessions a day were held, the first at half past ten in the 
morning, the place of assembly being in the College of St. Stan- 
islaus, and the second, in the afternoon at five o’clock, in the hall 
of the Geographical Society. The forenoon sessions were really 
reunions for the purpose of studying, in an intimate manner, the 
subject of the afternoon. For each session there was appointed 
a president, a reporter, and a secretary. 

The following subjects were discussed during the afternoon 
sessions of the Congress: “The need that the Catholic writer 
should not work for only a restricted élite of scholars and artists 
alone, but for the public at large”; “Concerted Press Campaigns” ; 
“The Novel”; “Study Circles”; “Tracts and Pamphlets”; and 
“The Union of Catholic Intellectual Forces.” During the last two 
morning sessions very interesting discussions took place on the 
value and purpose of the “Conference” and on the “Cinema.” 

In this splendid Catholic intellectual movement, pregnant 
with such promise, have enlisted a great army of the most eminent 
minds of France. The Committee of Honor includes as president 
His Eminence, Cardinal Dubois, Archbishop of Paris, and the fol- 
lowing members of the French Academy: Rt. Rev. Mgr. Baudril- 
lart, Rev. H. Bremond, Messrs. René Bazin, Henry Bordeaux, Paul 
Bourget, Maréchal Foch, Comte d’Haussonville, Pierre de la Gorce, 
René Doumic, Henri Lavedan, and Pierre de Nolhac. Mgr. 
Batiffol is chaplain of the organization and M. Gaétan Bernoville, 
director of the review, Les Lettres, which is the official organ of 
the movement, is general secretary. 

Among some of the Catholic clergy and laymen eminent in 
letters and Catholic social work connected with La Semaine des 
Ecrivains Catholiques, may be noted the following: Mgr. Baudril- 
lart, of the French Academy; Rev. Abbé Calvet, of the Cath- 
olic Institute, Paris; Rev. Abbé Desgranges; Rev. Father Gillet, 
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O.P.; Mgr. Lesne, Rector of the Catholic Faculty of Lille; 
Mgr. Batiffol; Rev. A. Bessiéres, S.J., director of the Revue Hostia; 
Rev. Father Cavallera, of the Catholic Institute, Toulouse; Rev. 
Abbé Loutil, curé of the Church of St. Francis de Sales; Rev. 
Father De Grandmaison, of the Society of Jesus; M. Henry Bor- 
deaux and M. Goyau, of the French Academy; M. Robert Garric, 
founder of Les Equipes Sociales; M. Henri Massis, editor-in-chief 
of La Revue Universelle; M. Gaétan Bernoville, director of Les 
Lettres; M. Louis Marin, Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Deputies; M. Antoine Rédier, director of La Revue Francaise; 
M. Henri Ghéon, editor of Les Lettres; Paul Cazin, editor of Les 
Lettres and contributor to La Revue Universelle; René Johannet, 
editor of Les Lettres and contributor to Le Correspondant and La 
Croix; and M. Maistre, professor of law at the University of Paris. 

All the papers read and the discussions which followed re- 
vealed not only a keen and deeply intelligent interest in the sub- 
jects treated, but a realization, too, of the might and power and 
efficacy of concerted action on the part of the Catholics of France 
in this great movement which they have so auspiciously under- 
taken. 

The fact was emphasized that those chosen to give confer- 
ences should be specialists in the subjects which they undertook 
to discuss publicly; and that the best results would be obtained 
where their forces were properly codrdinated, and the press and 
conference a complement of each other. 

In the discussion of “The Novel,” it was impressed upon 
Catholic writers that they should aim to reach the masses of the 
people rather than an esoteric or learned few; and, that the best 
and most successful novel, with its milieu among the common 
people, would be a work which dealt with the simple life of the 
people—its dramas, its epics, its loves, its sorrows, its heroic 
faith—such as is depicted by Louis Hémon in his Canadian novel, 
Maria Chapdelaine. 

As befitting a great Catholic intellectual movement, the Con- 
gress was initiated this year by the attendance of a large number 
of its promoters on Sunday, May 27th, at a Communion Mass, 
at 8 o’clock, in the crypt of the church of the Carmelite Friars, 
the sermon being preached by Abbé Calvet, of the Catholic In- 
stitute. Again on Saturday, the second of June, there was a 
Solemn Mass in the church of the Carmelites at 11 o’clock, at 
which His Eminence, Cardinal Dubois, presided. At this Mass 
Mgr. Batiffol, from the pulpit, delivered an especial address to the 
members of the Congress. 

The closing session of the Congress took place at five o’clock, 
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on Sunday evening, June 3d, in the spacious hall of the Geo- 
graphical Society, under the presidency of His Eminence, Cardinal 
Dubois, the chief speakers being His Eminence and M. Charles 
Le Goffic, for many years president of the Society, Les Gens des 
Lettres. At the close of this terminating session M. Gaétan 
Bernoville, Secretary of the Congress, gave a full and summary 
report of the proceedings of La Semaine des Ecrivains Catholiques 
in its session of 1923. 





FRIENDS OF GOD AND THE POOR. 


AST winter there died, in Paris, two remarkable personalities, 
whose lives were consecrated, entirely and heroically, to the 
assistance of the poor. Those who have known that populous 
quarter of Paris, la Maison Blanche, must have known, too, at the 
Butte aux Cailles, the indefatigable Paulin Enfert. Short, thin, 
sinewy, wearing a little beard of two tufts and three hairs; in- 
telligent, adaptable, industrious; artist, decorator, scene-stager, 
musician, comedian, gymnast, bric-a-brac dealer; and with all 
that, the esteemed clerk of a large Assurance Company—this ex- 
traordinary little man found his real vocation in the Conferences 
of St. Vincent de Paul, which he greatly loved and to which he 
was faithful to the end. A modest official, without personal for- 
tune, he built up by his own efforts the largest charitable institu- 
tion in Paris, with chapel, dormitories, appurtenances of every 
sort, and immense playgrounds. He was never so happy as when 
in the midst of his squealing children and noisy ragamuffins, sur- 
rounded by a group of the elder ones as by a bodyguard. His eyes 
sparkled with joy and amusement, his humorous mouth betraying 
his enjoyment in witty rejoinders, mingled with practical advice, 
well given and as well accepted. His brow was, however, fre- 
quently lined with care, caused by his overwhelming charges; but 
his confidence in God was unshaken, and he was constantly under- 
taking new responsibilities. 

His whole heart was in his poor; winter evenings saw him at 
the Institution, known as La Mie de Pain, where he supplied 
abundant hot suppers. He gathered les gosses, coming from the 
lay schools, to pass an hour peeling potatoes and cleaning vege- 
tables. Then the elders served, and from three to four hundred 
poor, swept together from all quarters, were fed, a hundred at 
a time. 

“My friends,” he addressed them, his slight wiry form rising 
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amid the tousled company, “My friends, I am going to say the 
Our Father. You are not obliged to repeat it, only keep quiet, 
out of respect for the convictions of those who pray.” 

And almost all refound the memory of the formula and said 
it with him. 

Gentle, serviceable, “all things to all men,” he often made 
himself the secretary of his tattered friends, having an office for 
their correspondence, a savings bank, weekly distribution of foot- 
gear and clothing. He received them all like a father, caring for 
them and comforting them. No wonder that at his funeral he 
was followed to the grave by hundreds, an enviable procession for 
the last great passing. 

No police ever interfered with that extraordinary household 
during the space of forty years. If an anarchist or socialist pro- 
voked a scandal, the little man, wiry and strong as a Turk, took 
him deftly by the shoulders, whirled him round, and turned him 
out of doors, “to refresh his ideas.” His word was law, and even 
those who did not always approve his methods bowed to his 
ruling. He died at seventy years of age, in the breach to the very 
last, after fifty years of incredible work and devotion to the poor. 
What a welcome must have been his from Him Who became 
poor for our sakes! 

One of his disciples continued the work of La Mie de Pain in 
the Rue Bobillot, and now he, too, has passed away. A Pyrenean 
from Cerbére, vigorous, always on the go, always youthful, full of 
high projects and vast thoughts, with a strong local accent and a 
thirteenth-century faith, fearing nothing, hoping all things, never 
discouraged—such was Abbé Santol. His good face, open and 
amiable, always wore a welcoming smile and a bright intelligent 
look. Without the order, method, prudence, or consistency of 
Paulin Enfert, his tenacity, courage, indomitable will, and intrepid 
faith, above all his veritable passion for the poor, carried him 
through all difficulties. For more than twenty years he spent his 
life in Paris, picking up lost or abandoned children, and looking 
after those disgraced creatures rejected and avoided by everyone. 
The most miserable, even the most vicious—he gathered them all 
in, and saved countless numbers of them. 

Besides peopling many orphanages with his protégés, Abbé 
Santol placed out hundreds among rural Catholic families. More 
than thirty thousand children came under his care, and the work 
of rescue begun by him has become a great institution, having its 
headquarters in Avenue de la Molle-Picquet. This holy priest 
was of the poorest of the poor. Frequently on the road on 
account of his work, he always traveled third class with workmen 
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and poor people, and in France that is actual discomfort. He 
and his collaborators dined daily with his poor. Every day a long 
line of unemployed or of others in need had to be fed gratuitously. 
He distributed upwards of six hundred meals a day for many 
years. Tradespeople, colleges, schools, and military centers sent 
him provisions. He came and went among his clients, a smile 
on his lips, joy in his eyes, a hand ever held out to receive and 
to bestow; kind, charitable, disinterested, multiplying himself to 
satisfy all, never ceasing to work and to pray. At the Institution, 
refectories, dormitories, and chapel were all at the service of the 
poor. There was a bootmaker to mend broken footgear, a sewing 
woman, and even a barber. And the Abbé dreamt of baths and 
shower baths—evidently a thing hardly to be considered a luxury. 

Those who knew Santol knew something of what he suffered 
for the children and the poor. He was continually persecuted and 
calumniated by the anti-Christian lodges; he was the victim of 
several unjust lawsuits, was arrested, and even imprisoned. But 
he came out again with head held high, to go on with his endeavors 
to better humanity. His spirit was that of an apostle, poor, ill- 
dressed, the exponent of “the foolishness of the Cross.” A little 
imprudent, perhaps, and lacking somewhat in method and system, 
he may occasionally have made his ecclesiastical superiors a bit 
anxious; but they did not interfere, for they knew what a noble 
heart beat within that priestly breast. 

The Abbé Santol died of exhaustion caused by his ceaseless 
labors for the poor. His memory surely will live and raise up 
imitators. It is to be hoped that the great work that he organized 
will long survive his passing. 











Editorial Comment. 


HE vacation habit has become almost universal amongst Amer- 
icans. All sensible persons agree that it is well that it should 
be so. There may be some crabbed skinflints who do not take a 
vacation, and would, if they could, prevent anyone else from 
doing so. Happily they are few, and they are 
Taking a losing what little influence they may have 
Vacation. had in forming public opinion. From the 
sweatshop, as well as from the stock ex- 
change, from factories and offices and department stores, em- 
ployers and employees take turns in getting away to the seashore 
or to the mountains, to the country or to “the city,” or to Europe. 
Even the farmers have caught the habit. We have met ranchers 
from Texas taking a trip through Lake Ontario and the Thousand 
Islands. 

Now it may be that we are unduly fond of estimating all 
things in view of their reaction upon the soul. But it does seem 
to us that one’s manner of taking relaxation is perhaps as good an 
index as any other to the quality of his soul. If a lumber-jack, 
after a year or two in the woods, his pockets heavy and his wallet 
fat with the money that he has had no means of spending, comes 
to a frontier town and, with drunkenness and debauchery, squan- 
ders in a day or a week all that he has saved in a year, we know 
the measure of the soul of that man. 

If a sailor, after a long cruise, arrives at port in some great 
city in which there are a hundred different kinds of diversions, and 
elects to spend his shore-leave amongst dock-rats in cheap dance 
halls and worse places, we know the measure of the soul of that 
man. 


O, too, when a person presumably well-endowed, mentally and 
spiritually, takes a vacation from his ordinary duties, we can 
easily learn his true caliber. 

If he can sit for hours upon the sands at the ocean, reveling 
with a kind of divine delight at the sight of the sea and the sound 
of the breaking and swishing of the waves; if he experiences a 
sense of awe, if his tongue is stilled and his heart is full when he 
contemplates the Godlike infinitude of the ocean, then we know 
that he “has a soul.” But if he cannot enjoy the ocean without a 
“boardwalk,” and crowds, crowds, crowds, of flashy people clad in 
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bizarre and daring styles; if the bright lights and the orgiastic 
excitement of a cabaret can lure him away from a moonlit sea, 
then we know his spiritual limitations perhaps as well as if we 
heard his general confession. 


Cc} if a man goes to the mountains but spends his time in the 
smoking-room or bowling-alley or the pool-room of a summer 
hotel; if a woman sits all day on a porch, face 
to face with a panorama of amazing grandeur, 


yet spends her time in gossip or in the listless -” wil 
7 : ‘ an Inspiration 
reading of the salacious stories of a popular os i 


magazine, one need ask no questions. The 
character of these people stands revealed. 

If they would only go plunging off into the woods in search 
of a particularly magnificent specimen of a pine, or a spruce, or 
an oak; if they could feel the ravishing beauty of a mountain tor- 
rent or a waterfall or a sunset, we could have hope for them. 

There are those to whom neither the Adirondacks, nor the 
high Sierras, nor the Rockies, nor the Alps would be tolerable 
without a hotel, and a crowd, and a metropolitan menu. They 
might go to Lake Placid, or Banff, or Lake Louise, or the Grand 
Cafion of Arizona, but if there were no hotel, no “dressing for 
dinner,” no “hops,” no style, no.gossip, they would grow weary 
of itin aday. Nature, as such, has no power to hold them. 


E do not say that such people are sinful. We only say that 
they are spiritually pauperized. We do not blame them. We 
pity them. To us, a love of nature and the quiet rapture of soul 
that nature can produce is a part of religion. And we have al- 
ways wondered if St. Augustine and his mother, when they were 
wafted away in ecstasy, were not led to the contemplation of God 
primarily, or at least partially, by the beauty of the scene which 
met their eyes as they stood gazing from that window in the port 
of Ostia. 





AST month, in this department, we quoted portions of a letter 

of the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, and his colleagues in 

the Ruhr district, the Bishops of Muenster and Paderborn, pro- 

testing against the French invasion, and testifying “before God 

and conscience that our people . . . went to work earnestly and 

honestly to satisfy as far as humanly possible, the exorbitant 
demands of the conquerors. . . .” 
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Some of our readers think that we ought, in justice, to give 
at least an equal share of our space to the answer of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Orléans. We are happy to comply with the wish 
of our friends, if only to show that our protestation of impartiality 
is quite sincere. 


‘*"I"HE fundamental purpose of your circular,” writes His Emi- 
nence of Orléans to His Eminence of Cologne, “is to protest 
against the Treaty of Versailles. It was the failure to fulfill the 
terms of that treaty which brought about the occupation of the 
Ruhr. It is well that you should try to destroy the value of that 
diplomatic document, because we have done 

A Cardinal nothing but use the rights which it confers 

toa upon us. 
Cardinal. “It would naturally have been agreeable 
to you that your people, after having wrought 
devastation, the ruins of churches, factories, and mines, the burn- 
ing of entire villages, and after having deluged Belgium and our 
northern and eastern provinces with blood, and that for years, 
should return peacefully to their homes—homes that had not even 
seen the enemy—declaring, as you do, that ‘the German people 
are not to be held responsible,’ and that they should not suffer the 
consequences of their actions. 

“But, your Eminence, that cannot be. It would be an insult 
to justice, to good sense, and even to humanity. You have been 
beaten. Compelled by defeat, you have signed a treaty. We can- 
not consider that treaty as a ‘scrap of paper’ (to use the word of a 
statesman whom you know), we cannot so consider it, speaking 
like you ‘before God and conscience. .. .’ 

“You and your venerable colleagues speak of the reparations 
already made, which you estimate at a very high sum. In that 
you place yourself in contradiction with the statesmen of France 
and Belgium. They are honest men, and they tell us that we have 
advanced for the reconstruction of our provinces, unjustly and 
abominably ravaged by the German armies, sums which stagger 
the imagination, ruin our budgets, and endanger our most vital 
interests, sums which have never been repaid by the perpetrators 
of the damage. 

“Our statesmen are not deceiving us. You are the debtors. 
You must pay. They intend to make you pay. And we declare to 
you, without any ambiguity that it is our national right that they 
should make the demands, and that it is a duty of conscience for 
your people to fulfill the demands. We know that it is possible 
for you to do so, and I do not hesitate to declare to you my absolute 
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agreement, both in theory and practice, in this matter with the 
Government of the French Republic. 

“If there have been, as you affirm, certain mistaken actions 
in the process of coercion, we should deplore them in proportion 
as they are demonstrated to be true, being put on our guard by 
so much false news, and so many exaggerations; but let me tell 
you that we shall never put them on the same level with the 
historic cruelties perpetrated in Belgium, and in our country, nor 
with the assassination of our officers and soldiers, nor with the 
attempted assassination of our ministers of state. 

“Permit me to add, in conclusion, that if your vicar-general 
sends me any more numbers of the Echo of Catholic Germany, 
I will send them back. 

“I present to your Eminence, and to your Lordships, my senti- 
ments of very profound respect. 

“STANISLAUS, CARDINAL TOUCHET, 
Bishop of Orléans.” 


J AST month, we declared the simple truth that we are trying 

to look upon all international quarrels with the eyes of Christ, 
and that our opinion about the wisdom or folly, the expediency 
or inexpediency, of any hostile demonstrations of one ople 
against another, is founded not upon political principles, buc upon 
what we think to be the mind of Our Lord. And we are quite 
confident that the Divine Preacher of the Sermon on the Mount 
would not have dictated the letter to which Stanislaus, Cardinal 
Archbishop of Orléans, signs his name. In particular, the phrases 
“Yeu have been beaten,” “You are the debtors,” “You must pay,” 
seem not to savor of the spirit of the Gospels. 

Furthermore, if we were called upon to believe either one of 
the two parties, who, as the French Cardinal says, are in contradic- 
tion with each other, we think we should in- 
cline to accept the word of the ordained and A Question 
consecrated priests and bishops, who call God of 
and conscience to witness the truth of what Veracity ? 
they say, rather than the word of the states- 
men of the French Republic, some of whom profess to believe in 
no God by Whom they may swear. 


INALLY, when several Catholic bishops actually residing in 
the Ruhr testify that “shocking” and “barbarous” things have 
been done under their own eyes, we would not insinuate that they 
are conveying “false news” and “exaggerations,” after the manner 
of propagandists or biased war correspondents. True, the Car- 
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dinal of Orléans does not give the “lie direct” to the Cardinal of 
Cologne, but he certainly insinuates that he cannot trust the 
report of his brother prelate. To us Catholics, we think it a 
scandal that one bishop should so speak to another. 

And we shall say this whether it be a French bishop speaking 
to a German bishop, or a German bishop speaking to a French 
bishop—Tros Tyriusve mihi nullo discrimine agetur, particularly 
when the principles of the Gospel of Jesus Christ are in question. 


F some ardent friend of France shall remark that Germany had 
little thought of the Gospel when she invaded and devastated 
Belgium and northern France, we quite agree. We think that 
Germany was guilty of a hideous and enormous crime in precip- 
itating the World War. We have said so, with utmost vigor, a 
thousand times, from a hundred pulpits and platforms. We be- 
lieve that the only way to remedy the present calamitous condition 
of Europe, and to guarantee peace for the future is a complete 
revulsion from Nietzscheanism to Christianity. 

If, further, we are reminded that the Gospel does not actually 
forbid our demanding justice, and that to render mercy to the 
merciless is a counsel of perfection, we shall not dispute the 
matter, though we believe that forgiveness of injuries, no matter 

how great or by whom committed, is an ele- 

Gospel Precepts mentary Christian duty. But, if it be merely 
and a counsel of perfection to “return good for 
Counsels. evil,” to “love your enemies,” and to “do good 

to them that hate you,” we maintain that 

warfare can never be prevented except by the practice of this 
counsel of perfection. “In the course of justice, none of us should 
see salvation.” In the course of justice we shall have war forever. 

We recognize that these remarks sound “preachy,” but that 
is only because we bring in the Gospel to explain our political 
views. That we cannot avoid, because we are convinced that only 
by observing the Gospel can nations, as well as individuals, be 
saved. It is our deep conviction that warfare between Christian 
nations is due ultimately to the fact that Christians do not apply 
to the relationship of nations, the rules that they seem to think 
Christ laid down only to govern the relationship of individuals. 


— 





E have had occasion to record, from time to time, the deep 
pessimism of politicians and publicists who have discarded 
Christianity. It seems that when one abandons religion, one 
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abandons hope. If Christianity be a fool’s paradise, as unbe- 
lievers maintain, it seems to us that even a fool’s paradise is 
better than an inferno of hopelessness, and pessimism. 


'AKE, for example, H. G. Wells, who makes some claim to be a 

prophet, but certainly is not a “Prophet of the Better Hope.” 
Addressing a meeting in Manchester, England, some months 
ago, he said: “I would like to talk to you about what is going on in 
Europe and in the world to-day. Professor Weiss spoke about 
my having a vision of a better world. I wish I had, but at present 
the vision that I see before me in the world is not of a better 
world, but of a worse one. I have a conviction in my bones that 
things are going from bad to worse in Europe and in the world 
generally, and that at the present time we are only beginning to 
realize the extraordinary gravity of the state of the world’s affairs. 

“Just a year ago, I made a speech to the Labor Party in New 
York, and I said then what I am saying now: that the system 
under which we have grown up, the system 
we call modern civilization, is heading very Despairing 
rapidly downhill towards disaster, and people of 
living as we do, in habit, wont, and use, are Civilization. 
not realizing with any strength of conviction 
just what that downward movement amounts to. A year ago 
I called attention to what is to me the most astonishing fact in 
my life: the fact that in Russia I had seen, visibly, a modern 
civilized system broken down. I saw railways falling out of use. 
I saw a great city visibly dying, houses tumbling down, roads 
falling into the drains below, all the methods of urban transport 
going out of use. That process of collapse, which was going on in 
Russia last year, had already spread—was visibly spreading—into 
Austria, Hungary, and Poland. I said it would come farther and 
farther west—that it was an urgent matter. To-day you can see 
the process of collapse laying its hands upon Germany: you can 
see Germany on the very verge of following Russia along the same 
path of disorder and decay.” 


UT for pessimism of the deepest dye, we must leave H. G. 

Wells and have recourse to Bertrand Russell. In the March 

number of THe CaTHotic Wor Lp, as our readers will recall, Mr. 
Watkin quoted Bertrand Russell as follows: 

“That Man is the product of causes which had no prevision of 
the end they were achieving; that his origin, his growth, his hopes 
and fears, his loves and his beliefs, are but the outcome of acciden- 
tal collocations of atoms; that no fire, no heroism, no intensity of 
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thought and feeling, can preserve an individual life beyond the 
grave; that all the labors of the ages, all the devotion, all the in- 
spiration, all the noon-day brightness of human genius, are 
destined to extinction in the vast death of the solar system; and 
that the whole temple of Man’s achievement must inevitably be 
buried beneath the débris of a universe in ruins—all these things, 
if not quite beyond dispute, are yet so nearly certain that no phil- 
osophy which rejects them can hope to stand. Only within the 
scaffolding of these truths, only on the firm foundation of un- 
yielding despair, can the soul’s habitation henceforth be safely 
built.” 


UT even that dismal wail of despair is surpassed by Bertrand 

Russell in an article written for the New York Nation, of 
July 11th. He out-Jeremiahs Jeremiah. 

Witness these few sentences. 

“At the moment of writing, the French are in the Ruhr with 
the benevolent neutrality of England. 

“For the sake of our imperialistic aims in the Near East we 
are willing to see Germany annihilated. All thinking people in 
England, of whatever party, are strongly anti-French, but most 
people are unthinking and are still anti-German as the result of 
war-time propaganda. 

“The French will be drawn further and further into Germany. 
. . » Gradually the Germans will be driven into the arms of the 
Bolsheviks. 

“In that case, the French peasants who have lent to the 
Government will ultimately become indignant, and there will be 
civil war. 

“We shall have 1914 over again, with France in the place 
formerly occupied by Germany. The end can only be complete 
collapse of all the belligerents, decay of industry, death by starva- 
tion of the professional classes, and survival of a much-reduced 
population almost exclusively composed of peasants. From that 
stage it will be possible to begin reconstruction, as in Charle- 
magne’s time. 

“It is possible for us to remain spectators and survive as a 
satellite of America, just as Holland survived as a satellite of 
England after her brief glory in the seventeenth century. 

“The only question to my mind is whether American inter- 
vention shall happen now, while there is still something to save in 
Europe, or whether it shall happen some years hence, when we 
shall have sunk to the level of Haiti and be treated in the same 
way. 
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“If America intervenes now and ‘saves’ Europe, will Europe 
be any better off than if she damns herself? 

“After a half-century of horror, during which the non-agri- 
cultural population would be dying of hunger in the intervals of 
killing each other, the reduced population might become fairly 
happy, and be forced into sanity by penury. This is the most 
optimistic view of the future if we are left to ourselves at this 
crisis. 

“Only two alternatives remain for us; mutual extermination 
or slavery. If we were wise, no doubt we should choose slavery. 
But we are not wise.” 




















HERE! We know that our readers will be thankful to have 
some such pleasant thoughts to take away with them on their 
vacation. Our own view is that there is a great deal of humor in 
these sentences. But, of course, Bertrand Russell cannot see it. 
If he insists that all he says must be taken seriously, we have only 
to add that since despair seems to be the inevitable fate of non- 
Christian philosophers, we shall cling to Christianity, if only that 
we may be permitted to cherish hope in our hearts. 














Recent Events. 


ANOTHER VICTORY FOR MUSSOLINI. 


Mussolini has triumphed again. His electoral reform bill 
has passed the Chamber of Deputies by a vote of 335 to 139. The 
system of proportional representation under which the existing 
Parliament was elected is thus abolished. The party that polls 
the most votes will get two-thirds, that is 356, of the seats in the 
Chamber. Minority parties will be represented in proportion to 
their respective national quotas. In other words, the whole coun- 
try is made a single constituency, and government will be by a 
single party rather than by a combination of “blocs.” It becomes 
impossible for a minority party to acquire the balance of power. 

It was opposition to this bill that has prevented the Popular 
or so-called Catholic Party from giving Mussolini its unqualified 
support. But the party was not solidly united. The ranks broke, 
and many members declared themselves in favor of the Premier’s 
bill. Don Luigi Sturzo, founder and leader of the party, has 
resigned as its secretary general. He is reported to have said that 
he was “unwilling to give the party’s enemies any excuse for 
saying we are using the Catholic Church as a political weapon.” 


THE PoPE ON THE REPARATIONS. 


An editorial note in the New York Times, under the heading 
“Mirrors of the Vatican,” reflects the difficulties that confront 
the Pope in his efforts to obtain a peaceful solution of the repa- 
rations problem: 

“Perhaps Cardinal Gasparri,” the note reads, “or some one 
equally qualified will yet write a book to explain the way in 
which purely secular or semi-secular affairs are handled by the 
Holy See. 

“The Pope sends a letter to his Papal Secretary of State, 
urging a settlement of the reparations difficulty along the lines 
proposed by Secretary Hughes. What dark plots are laid at the 
door of Ambassador Child or Mgr. O’Hern, head of the American 
Theological College in Rome! The French become excited and 
the Germans complacent. 

“Then the Pope instructs the Papal Nuncio in Munich to 
protest against German sabotage and passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. The Germans are aghast. The Vatican is taking sides 
with the French. The French are cheered. 

“The possibility that the Vatican has elaborated a policy of 
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its own, without direct reference to the French or the German 
or the American point of view, is not seriously considered.” 

Nevertheless, we are confident that the impartiality of the 
Pope’s efforts will eventually be realized on all sides, just as the 
real neutrality of Benedict XV., often questioned during the War, 
was at the War’s close universally appreciated and admired. 


Less ANTI-CATHOLIC SENTIMENT IN ENGLAND. 


Cardinal O’Connell, Archbishop of Boston, returning recently 
from a visit to England, gave out an interesting statement concern- 
ing religious conditions there. In his statement, as reported in the 
daily papers, was the following: 

“I could not help seeing a great change coming over the re- 
ligious life and sentiment of the English people. There is a calm 
but still a very impressive wave of Catholic sentiment that is 
gradually eliminating the bitter anti-Romanism of the radical 
Protestantism of even half a century ago. It is refreshing to see 
that this sentiment is growing among the Bishops, among the 
clergy and their people, and I ascribe a great deal of it to the 
renewed interest in these wonderful cathedrals and abbey 
churches, because they are really delivering literal sermons in 
stone to the English people. . . . 

“It is a common thing now to see, in the Times, High Mass 
advertised in the Anglican churches; it has ceased to cause sur- 
prise any longer; but I must say it is bewildering to find that the 
Congregational ministers are donning chasubles, and they, too, are 
saying High Mass of requiem for the dead and venerating the old 
Saxon saints. 

“This surely is a real change in the religious life of the English 
people. Of course, side by side with this goes the reaction to be 
expected. A small but very bitter and noisy faction is awake 
to all this and utters its feeble and unavailing protests.” 


MONUMENT TO Pius X. UNVEILED. 


The monument to the late Pope Pius X. was unveiled by Pius 
XI. in the Basilica of St. Peter’s on June 28th, in the presence of 
an immense congregation. The ceremony was carried out with 
traditional solemnity in the presence of the members of the Sacred 
College and the entire military guard of the Vatican in full dress 
uniform. 

Cardinal Merry del Val delivered the dedicatory address, 
eulogizing the late Pontiff, and recalling his services to the Church, 
his philanthropy, and his simple, saintly life. 

The monument, placed in the left aisle of the Basilica, shows 
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His Holiness in an attitude of invocation, with arms upstretched. 
At the base are depicted in bas-relief the notable events of the 
Pontiff’s reign, such as his condemnation of Modernism, his pro- 
motion of Gregorian music, and his relief work at the time of the 
earthquake in 1908. 

Recently, the present Pope, at the request of twenty-eight 
cardinals, appointed postulators to inquire into the life of Pius X. 
with a view to his beatification and canonization. What rejoicing 
there would be if the Pope of the Blessed Sacrament were raised 
to the altar of God! Millions of living, unrecognized saints feel a 
special spiritual kinship to that Holy Father who, by his urging, 
led them to partake frequently, even daily, of the Bread of Life. 
In profane history, Richard, Earl of Warwick, has been called the 
King-maker; how appropriately, in the spiritual realm, might 
Pius X. be called the Saint-maker! 


“THE TABLET, VOL. 142, No. 4,339.” 


With its issue of July 7th, No. 4,339, The Tablet, of London, 
begins its one hundred and forty-second volume. The new editor, 
Mr. Ernest Oldmeadow, has decided to make “some small repairs 
and alterations,” one of which is the merging of the “Chronicle 
of the Week” with the editorial “Notes.” Regarding this change, 
the Editor writes: 

“Times have changed. Such papers as the weekly edition 
of the Times and the overseas edition of the Daily Mail now find 
their way to the uttermost parts of the earth. Moreover, the 
native journals in all but the smallest and most backward coun- 
tries have improved their news-service. ... Important events, 
such as changes in the Ministry, or the outlines of the Budget, 
are now telegraphed with fair accuracy. Taking account of these 
and other facts, we propose to merge the familiar ‘Chronicle of the 
Week’ with our editorial ‘Notes,’ thus getting rid of repetition and 
gaining more space for comments, from a Catholic standpoint, on 
such affairs as do not involve party politics.” 

For like reasons, a somewhat similar change was made many 
months ago in the “Recent Events” department of THE CaTHOLIc 
Wortp. And we have no doubt that our readers were glad to 
give up the purely chronicle feature, which The Tablet describes 
as “a deliberately colorless summary of news which they have 
read days before in the secular journals.” 












NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF SCHOOLS OF RELIGION. 


The National Council of Schools of Religion was incorporated 
in New York during the past month. 
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The council aims “without sectarian bias, to promote the 
fundamental principles underlying religion, to develop and cor- 
relate the religious resources in institutions of higher learning, 
such as State and other universities and colleges in the commun- 
ity; to undertake surveys and the collection of data based upon 
such religious information; to assist in the establishment of local 
schools of religion without sectarian bias, representative of the 
combined religious forces, and to voluntarily aid in the training of 
teachers in line therewith.” 

The incorporators are Cleveland H. Dodge, Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, Edwin F. Gay, Jeremiah W. Jenks, Morgan J. O’Brien, 
Oscar S. Straus, and Roger H. Williams, New York; Charles F. 
Kent, Henry Wade Rogers, New Haven, Conn.; Alton B. Parker, 
George Foster Peabody, Lloyd W. Smith, Madison, N. J.; Samuel 
Thorne, Jr., and Frank A. Vanderlip. 


A RicHLy ENDOWED CHURCH. 


The annual financial statement of the Corporation of Trinity 
(Episcopal) Church, New York City, said to be the most heavily 
endowed church in the United States, appears in the Parish Year 
Book, just published. 

Of the $1,249,870.71 total income the rental of real estate 
was $1,138,720.70; steam, electrical, and water power, $48,337.28, 
and interest, $50,782.73. Two interesting items are the $230 in- 
come from the rent of pews and $11,800 as income from parish 
support in lieu of pew rents. A few years before he left, Dr. 
Manning succeeded in making practically all of the pews free. 
Instead, parishioners give what they choose in weekly envelopes. 
The joint contribution was $50,782.73. 

The expenditures were as follows: 

Clergy on regular staff, $78,758.34; clergy temporarily en- 
gaged, $3,434.33; parish visitors and lay assistants, $5,892.50; 
music, organists, and choirs, $50,864.46; repair and care of organs, 
$1,932.34; supplies, $4,600.07; fuel and light, $28,122.23; repairs, 
$33,852.05; sextons, assistants, and engineers, $37,462.05; special 
church services, $2,459; special charities within parish, $2,077; 
city taxes and insurance, $12,429.69; clerk of the vestry, $2,500; 
sundries, $12,794.53; printing and advertising, $3,202.99; rent of 
rectory, $7,550.30; vestments, $2,061.88; telephone, $1,342.29; 
total, $291,336.05. 

Management of churches and estate, $42,463.84; legal ex- 
penses, $3,152.85; repairs and alterations to buildings and oper- 
ation of steam plants, $167,722.98; city taxes and water rents, 
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$284,126.60; insurance, $18,087.46; supplies and sundries, $9,175.- 
67; total, $524,729.40. 

Extraordinary expense, $4,770.20; maintenance of parish and 
corporation building, $18,850.42; interest, $66,575.73; Trinity 
Church Cemetery, $9,753.72; gifts and allowances to churches and 
charities outside of the parish, $65,286.84; annuities and pensions, 
$31,190; to be carried to renewal account, $237,378.35; total, 
$1,249,870.71. 

The assets of Trinity are given as $13,501,928.48. The num- 
ber of communicants reported in the parish is 9,500, and the Sun- 
day School pupils and teachers, 2,612. There have been 342 bap- 
tisms and 361 confirmations. 

Voluntary contributions for charitable and missionary pur- 
poses from the several congregations amount to $154,656.04. 
This total does not include many contributions made through 
societies and organizations, the sum of which it has been impos- 
sible to gather. The appropriations by the vestry from its funds 
for charitable work amount to $8,650, and for objects outside the 
parish, $68,268.84, giving a grand total of contributions from all 
sources of $231,574.88. 


CATHOLIC CHARITIES EXTOLLED. 


Another striking testimonial to the efficiency of the Catholic 
Church in charitable work has come to our attention. It is the 
tribute of the Rev. Hamilton Schuyler, Rector of Trinity (Epis- 
copal) Church, Trenton, N. J. In an article on “The Roman 
Catholics” in the June issue of The American Church Monthly, 
the Rev. Mr. Schuyler writes: “No review, however slight, of the 
excellencies of Roman Catholics would be complete without a 
mention of the vast work done by them in the field of practical 
philanthropy and charity. Whatever one may think of their 
doctrinal beliefs, every fair-minded person must admit that in 
works of charity and mercy they stand preéminent. In the matter 
of hospitals, orphanages, homes, asylums, and institutions of prac- 
tical benevolence generally, Roman Catholics lead all other Chris- 
tian bodies. That in the main these charities are conducted upon 
broad lines, that they aim to minister to humanity, irrespective of 
race or creed, I presume few will question. To the devoted men 
and women who conduct these institutions and who give them- 
selves unreservedly to the work, not receiving or expecting any 
earthly reward, surely no one will refuse the fullest meed of 
praise. Their pious labors, their self-sacrificing devotions in the 
cause of humanity, are among the highest jewels in the crown 
of our common Christianity—a Christianity which, however it 
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may be divided on other matters, is yet united in the belief that 
to feed the hungry, to clothe the naked, to visit the sick in the 
Name of the Christ Whom we all acknowledge as our Master, is 
to do His blessed will and to ensure for ourselves an exceeding 
great reward.” 


THE TweELve-Hour Day. 


On June 18th, President Harding addressed to Judge Elbert 
H. Gary, President of the Board of Directors of the United States 
Steel Corporation, a letter expressing his disappointment with the 
report of the Iron and Steel Institute’s committee on the twelve- 
hour day. President Harding said in his letter: 

“I am impressed that in the reasoning of the report great 
weight should be attached to the fact that in the present shortage 
of labor it would cripple our entire prosperity if the change were 
abruptly made. In the hope that this question could be disposed 
of I am wondering if it would not be possible for the steel industry 
to consider giving an undertaking that before there shall be any 
reduction in the staff of employees of the industry through any 
recession of demand for steel products or at any time when there 
is a surplus of labor available, that then the change should be 
made from the two shift to the three shift basis.” 

In their letter of reply to President Harding, the Directors of 
the Iron and Steel Institute say: 

“Undoubtedly there is a strong sentiment throughout the 
country in favor of eliminating the twelve-hour day, and this we 
do not underestimate. On account of this sentiment, and espe- 
cially because it is in accordance with your own expressed views, 
we are determined to exert every effort at our command to secure 
in the iron and steel industry of this country a total abolition of 
the twelve-hour day at the earliest time practicable. This means 
the employment of large numbers of workmen on an eight-hour 
basis and all others on a basis of ten hours or less without an 
unjustifiable interruption to operations. 

“The change cannot be effected over night. It will involve 
many adjustments, some of them complicated and difficult, but we 
think it can be brought about without undue delay when, as you 
state it, ‘there is a surplus of labor available.’ ” 

The President expressed great pleasure over this pledge of the 
leaders of the steel industry to eliminate the twelve-hour day. 
Some others are inclined to be skeptical, especially on account of 
the reservation contained in the last sentence of the passage just 
quoted from their letter. 

July 15, 1923. 





Our Contributors. 


Humpunrey J. Desmonp (“ ‘Fallen-Away’ Catholics in America’’) is 
a prominent lawyer of Milwaukee. He is the editor of the Milwaukee 
Catholic Citizen, the author of many books, and a contributor to various 
periodicals, Catholic and non-Catholic. 


E. Mary Cruttwe.u (“Prayer of the Women of a Latter Day to the 
Mother of God”) is an English poet, whose name we hope to see fre- 
quently among our contributors. 


L. V. SMaLttwoop (“St. Barbara’s Image”) resides in California 
and, as one may judge from this delightful story, is very much at home 
among the old Missions there. 


P. G. Smytu (“The Celto-Irish Delusion”) describes his article as 
“an exploration of ethnological mists and morasses”; and himself as 
“a native of Ballina, Ireland, resident of Chicago, contributor to THE 


CatuHotic Wortp for more than a quarter of a century, author of works 
on Irish genealogy and heraldry, also of various novels, including The 
Wild Rose of Lough Gill.” 


Grace Louise Rosinson (“A Great-Grandfather Wordbook”), a 
native of Salem, New Hampshire, was graduated with the degree of A.B. 
from Syracuse University in 1899, and received the degree of A.M. 
for post-graduate work in 1917. In 1918, she was elected to member- 
ship in the Phi Kappa Phi. She has been a teacher in the Friends’ 
Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island; professor of modern languages 
in Alfred University, Alfred, N. Y., in Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., and in Mount Union College, Alliance, O.; and teacher of Ger- 
man in St. Agnes School for Girls, Albany, N. Y. She is a contributor 
to many periodical publications, including THe CatHoitic Worip and 
Tue LEADER. 


Rev. Bruno Hagspte., S.V.D. (“Japan and the Vatican”), has but 
lately returned to America from an extensive tour in the Orient, the 
latter part of which was spent entirely in Japan. He gives us here a 
complete account of the Japanese proposal to send an envoy to the 
Vatican, and of its rejection by the Japanese Parliament. 


Nancy Buck.ey (“Treasure”) is a Californian poet whose work 
has received a warm welcome from readers and very high commenda- 
tion from critics. She has recently published two volumes of poetry, 
Laughter and Longing and Wings of Xouth. 
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Dupiey Baxter, B. A. Oxon. (“The Sacred Pallium of York and 
ef New York”), is a well-known contributor to Catholic periodicals, 
especially in England. He is the author of a number of books, includ- 
ing England’s Cardinals, The Holy Rood, and Cardinal Pole. 


Harry Lee (“To Kirsty”) has been a contributor to THe CaTHo.ic 
Wor_p since 1920. His volume of poems, entitled High Company, is 
widely known and highly esteemed. He was awarded the William 
Lindsey prize of $500 by the Poetry Society of America for the best 
poetical drama in 1921: the drama was Il Poverello, dealing with the 
life of St. Francis. 


Rev. ALBERT R. BANDINI (“From Lycurgus to Lenine—Experiments 
in Communism”) is the rector of St. Michael’s Church, Waterloo, Cali- 
fornia. A former article of his, entitled “A New Life of Christ,” which 
dealt with Papini’s now well-known work, appeared in THE CATHOLIC 
Wor.p of August, 1921. 


Virncinta Lyne (Mrs. Rosert Bayon) TuNsTALL (“Dumb”) is a 
resident of Norfolk, Virginia. Our readers will remember her “E 
Tenebris Lux,” which appeared in the issue of last April. 


L. J. S. Woop (“The Methodists in Rome”) is the Roman cor- 
respondent of the London Tablet. Being a resident of Rome, and an 
experienced journalist, Mr. Wood is able to get his information at first 
hand, and we may be sure he knows whereof he speaks. 


EstTHER W. (Mrs. CHARLES P.) NEILL (“Letty of Craggy Summit’) 
has brought the readers of her story to a point of real excitement. Un- 
foreseen complications have developed, which make the outcome un- 
certain. We have our hopes, but we have our fears as well. 


A CORRECTION. 


Through a regrettable error, we said or implied in our June issue 
that the article, “To the Unknown God,” was Dr. Calnan’s first con- 
tribution to THe CatHoitic Worip. As a matter of fact, just a year 
previous, that is, in June, 1922, Dr. Calnan contributed to our pages a 
very noteworthy article on “Apostolic Authority at Work.” One of our 
correspondents, calling attention to this error, asks, “Has Jupiter 
nodded?” In reply, we must say it was not Jupiter. And we cannot 
go to the opposite extreme and say it was an imp of Pluto, for that 
might cast unjust suspicion on the printer’s devil. Let us say merely 
that somebody nodded. 
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Mew Books. 


THE DECADENCE OF EUROPE. By Francesco Nitti. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co. $3.00. 

In a year of almost unprecedented business prosperity, when 
all seems well with the world, or rather with our own small por- 
tion of the world, it is difficult for Americans to grapple with two 
disagreeable facts: that Europe neither has regained nor is re- 
gaining the peace and productivity of which the world has vital 
need; and that upon Europe’s recovery our own permanent pros- 
perity and welfare will be in no small measure dependent. To 
bring these facts home to Americans is the purpose of the new 
and powerful book which Francesco Nitti, eminent economist and 
former prime minister of Italy, has written “particularly for 
America.” 

The outlook for Europe is dark. Her productive power has 
declined by at least forty per cent., and her consumption of goods 
by at least thirty (p. 256). To put it baldly, the purchasing power 
of America’s chief market is gravely impaired. “The whole of 
Asia and of South America are not so important to the export 
trade of the United States as is Great Britain alone. ... The 
whole of Africa requires fewer American productions than Hol- 
land” (p. 271). For this reason alone, if for no other, it must be 
a matter of concern to Americans that hardly a state on the Con- 
tinent of Europe can balance its budget; that nine countries “now 
possess paper currencies which can never be redeemed” (p. 227); 
that the industry and culture of Central Europe are being throt- 
tled; that France is dragging her neighbors into economic ruin, 
if not into another and a more terrible war; that the Old World 
has not even the strength to choose between destruction and re- 
construction (p. 296). 

For these evils, Nitti holds the peace treaties responsible. 
No one, not even John Maynard Keynes, has written a more search- 
ing or a more pessimistic analysis of the peace settlement. The 
Treaty of Versailles, Nitti declares, does not aim at peace, or even 
at indemnities, “but solely at the disruption of Germany, by means 
of a continuation of the war” (p. 90). Refusal to sanction such a 
treaty, he repeatedly asserts, was an act of “profound political 
wisdom” on the part of the American Senate (pp. 34, 202, 263). 
With this judgment, and with occasional allusions to Wilson’s 
supposedly academic idealism, one may take issue; but it must be 
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confessed that Nitti proves his case when he demonstrates that 
even the policy of the autocratic Holy Alliance of 1815 seems just 
and humane in comparison with the cruelty and greed of the 
victors in 1919 (Chap. I.). Nothing short of a revision of the 
peace treaties will assure “salvation for bankrupt Europe.” 

During the four years that have elapsed since the signature of 
the Treaty of Versailles, the history of Europe has been pointing 
an unerring finger, so our author believes, at the tragic errors of 
the Peace Conference. Chief of all was the egregious blunder 
concerning reparations. In flagrant violation of the Fourteen 
Points and pre-armistic promises, the Allies consented, “out of 
politeness,” to Clemenceau’s demand for the insertion of a “repar- 
ation for damages” clause in the armistice (p. 72). By including 
pensions and separation allowances the Peace Conference trans- 
formed “reparations” into an‘indemnity (p. 73). By fixing the 
total amount at an absurdly high figure, and by requiring Ger- 
many to make annual payments for forty-two years, the Allies 
since the Peace Conference have transformed the indemnity into 
“a servile tribute” (p. 70). Nitti believes that Germany has made 
a genuine effort to pay what she could, and more; that her taxes 
are now higher than those of any other Continental nation (p. 
147); and that she cannot be asked to do more than take over the 
amount owed by France and other Allies to England and the 
United States (p. 67). 

The obstacle to a sane settlement is France. The French 
iron interests, aided by jingo politicians such as Poincaré, by 
militarists such as Foch, and by popular fear and hatred of Ger- 
many, have conspired to effect the economic and political dismem- 
berment of Germany. Let Poincaré deny, as he did in 1922, that 
France had ever entertained the idea of annexing German ter- 
ritory! The truth is, Nitti claims, that the French Government 
did demand annexation of the purely German Saar Basin, and 
that Foch and Tardieu demanded annexation of the Left Bank of 
the Rhine, which is entirely German (p. xviii.).. Further proof 
Nitti discovers in a secret report, prepared by a French military 
commission last year, proposing an elaborate program of measures 
designed to prevent the Saar Basin from voting for reincorpor- 
ation in Germany in 1933, and to convert the Left Bank into a 
Franco-Belgian buffer state (pp. xv. ff.). Similarly, in the East, 
France is largely responsible for handing over to Poland the 
larger share of the mineral and industrial resources of Upper 
Silesia, in contravention of plebiscite and peace treaty (pp. 100 ff.). 
The economic significance of this political dismemberment be- 
comes manifest when one recalls that the Ruhr, Upper Silesia, and 
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the Saar were Germany’s three chief coal areas. Having acquired 
the iron of Lorraine, the French coveted Germany’s coal. They 
have wrested the Saar and Upper Silesia from their German rivals, 
and they have recently seized the Ruhr. They desire not a just 
peace, but the destruction of the enemy. 

Is there any solution? Nitti’s answer is confident. America 
should remain aloof from the League and refuse all loans, unless 
the countries of Europe will listen to reason. When they are 
willing to modify Articles 5 and 10 of the Covenant, to admit 
Germany to the League, and to revise the treaties, America should 
enter the League. The most important territorial injustices to 
be righted are the detachment of the Saar Basin, Dantzig, and the 
Dantzig Corridor from Germany, the isolation of Austria, the 
“torment” of Hungary, and the attempted exclusion of Turkey 
from Europe. All troops and supervisory commissions must be 
withdrawn from Germany. One is left in some uncertainty as to 
whether all inter-Allied debts and all reparations should be swept 
away in one grand gesture of cancellation, or if reparations should 
be reduced to the amount of the debts, but at any rate the fan- 
tastic figures of reparations claims must be discarded. And for 
war-time hatreds the spirit of peace must be substituted. 

In all of this there is much of truth, and much of wisdom, 
but there is also a certain amount of error, despite Nitti’s none 
too modest statement that his book “is a relation of documentary 
facts, and no statement in it is susceptible of denial” (p. xxxix.). 
The reviewer makes bold to deny more than one statement. The 
Saar is not “governed by a representative of the League” (p. xiii.). 
“The greater part of Schleswig” has not been allotted to Denmark 
(p. 23). Not possessing Shantung, Germany could not be “ob- 
liged to cede Shantung to Japan” (p. 82). To say that Germany 
“cannot place restrictions on imports” (p. 85) is to misread the 
plain English (and French) of the treaty. It is not true, as Amer- 
icans well know, that “according to international law in force in 
all countries navigation in German ports should be carried on 
under the German flag” (p. 85). When Nitti declares that “com- 
munication with Dantzig is impossible across a corridor of ter- 
ritory unjustly allotted to Poland” (p. 99), he shows ignorance 
both of the treaty and of the facts concerning the corridor. The 
contention that Upper Silesia “had belonged to Germany without 
interruption for at least a thousand years” (p. 100) might be 
refuted by any schoolboy. The secret treaties negotiated during 
the war did not promise England possession of “Palestine under 
a mandate” (p. 178). Only by a gross exaggeration can one say 
that “if the principles of nationality had been respected, Hungary 
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would have lost considerably less than half the territories of 
which she has been deprived” (p. 235). The sensational state- 
ment quoted on the jacket, that “France has an army greater 
than those of the United States of America, Great Britain, and 
Italy combined, together with those of all the conquered peoples” 
is belied by the statistics given in Nitti’s own appendix (pp. 297- 
302). Faulty translating and careless proof reading add to the 
impression of inaccuracy. The great German philosopher’s name 
was not “Hegal” (p. xxix.); “Neutral, Preussich Moresnet, and 
Eupel Malmédy” (p. 21) stands for Neutral and Prussian Moresnet, 
Eupen, and Malmédy; the change of one letter transforms tropic 
Liberia into bleak “Siberia” (p. 24) ; “Duidort” should be Duisburg 
(p. 55); Pless appears as “Phys” (p. 107); and the omission of a 
decimal point multiplies German iron production tenfold (p. 115). 

More serious than these relatively minor defects is Nitti’s 
failure to take adequate accounting of the dynamic nature of 
public opinion. He has admitted in an earlier book, The Wreck 
of Europe, that during the war, as a minister in a war cabinet, he 
accused Germany of being “responsible for the slaughter”; now, 
after the war, he lightly turns about-face and pipes a new tune. 
Germany is no longer solely responsible. Other powers, chiefly 
Russia, must share the guilt. Such tergiversations are less facilely 
made by the public than by politicians. It is not easy to convince 
the American people that the League of Nations is a monstrous 
iniquity, and then in the next breath to persuade the same people 
that the League should be accepted with slight alterations. Nor 
is it easy, now that Europe has need of sanity, to obliterate the 
prejudice and passion bred by war propaganda. Not even Nitti 
seems to have learned that when statesmen sow hatred, a whirl- 
wind must be reaped. 


THE STATE AND THE CHURCH. By John A. Ryan and Moor- 
house F. X. Millar, S.J. New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
This collection of documents and original contributions ap- 

pears as the third volume in the Social Action Series of the Na- 

tional Catholic Welfare Council. The authors have undertaken 
to set forth the teaching of the Catholic Church upon the nature 
and functions of the State and the relations which should exist 
between the State and the Church. The subject is one that has 
formed an arena of conflict between governments and ecclesias- 
tical authorities since the beginning of the Christian Era. While 
the advent of modern democracy has altered certain aspects of the 
problem, it has not removed the problem itself. It is still a ques- 
tion of practical as well as theoretical importance to determine 
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the moral basis of civil authority, the relation of the individual to 
the State, the scope of legislative power, the extent of the obliga- 
tion upon the citizen to obey the law, the nature and moral limits 
of patriotism, the rights and duties of citizen towards citizen and 
State towards State. 

The opening chapter of the volume contains the text of the 
encyclical letter, Immortale Dei, of Pope Leo XIII, issued No- 
vember 1, 1885. The principles laid down in this letter form a 
series of general propositions which are developed and given 
specific application in the following chapters. Dr. Ryan con- 
tributes a lengthy commentary on certain declarations of the 
encyclical that have given risen to controversy. Two chapters on 
the “Moral Origin of Civil Authority” and “Sovereignty and Con- 
sent” are taken from the works of theological writers. Father 
Millar contributes three historical chapters on the development 
of the democratic theory of government in its relations to Catholic 
teaching. These are followed by chapters from Dr. Ryan on the 
end and functions of the State, and upon the rights and duties of 
citizenship. Further chapters on the “Rights of the Citizen” and 
on “Catholicism and Americanism” are taken from the works of 
Archbishops Ireland and Spalding. The encyclical of Pope Bene- 
dict on “International Reconciliation” and excerpts from the pas- 
toral letter of the American Hierarchy on “National and Inter- 
national Relations” conclude the volume. 

While the individual documents and studies contained in the 
volume present material of considerable value and cover a wide 
range of topics, the authors themselves would doubtless be the 
last to deny that there is still room for further discussion of the 
numerous questions raised. On the whole, the volume seems to 
deal too much with abstract and too little with concrete issues. 
The generalizations of the encyclical of 1885 have to be explained 
away by the authors as not applying to conditions other than 
those directly contemplated. The defense of the right of intoler- 
ance on the part of a Catholic State (pp. 35, 36) seems to run 
counter to the very principles of liberty, quoted from secular 
authorities, which the authors call to their aid in defending the 
citizen against the encroachments of the omnipotent State. Too 
little account seems to be taken, in the refutation of false theories, 
of the temporary political and economic conditions under which 
they came into being. 

But these objections aside, the volume contains a fund of 
lofty moral teaching from which the individual citizen may draw 
principles to guide him in the many controversies with which he 
is beset at the present day. With conservatives and radicals both 
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taking extreme positions, it is encouraging to meet such modera- 
tion, guided by Christian justice and aiming at the highest welfare 
of the community, as is to be found in Dr. Ryan’s comments on 
the end and proper functions of the State. That there are, ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, moral limits to the authority of the 
State when acting outside its proper sphere does not limit or 
qualify the true patriotism of the citizen who sees in laws justly 
enacted a moral obligation seconding the legal sanction, and who 
looks upon the authority of the government within its proper 
sphere as a delegation of the authority of God Himself. 


CLIMBS ON ALPINE PEAKS. By Abate Achille Ratti, Moun- 
taineer (now Pope Pius XI.). Translated by J. E. C. Eaton. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.00. 

ASCENSIONS. Mont Rose—Cervin—Mont Blanc. By Achille Ratti 
(Pius XI.). Translated from the Italian by Emile Gaillard. 
Chambéry: M. Dardel. 5/fr. 60. 

Everybody admires a successful climber of intellectual 
heights, or of mountain peaks, and many call heroes those who 
attain the serene cimes of sanctity; but, when one person achieves 
greatness in all three réles, all the world wonders. So when His 
Eminence, Cardinal Achille Ratti, was elected to the Chair of 
Peter, he had immediately une bonne presse in all nations—espe- 
cially in England and America, where the magazines, newspapers, 
and other periodicals gave generously of their space to sketches of 
his life, which always emphasized his prowess as an alpinist. 

The two books under review, containing the Pope’s descrip- 
tions of his various expeditions on the Alps, are taken from the 
same source, namely articles written in 1889 and 1890, by Father 
Achille Ratti, when he was a professor at Milan, and published in 
the various Reviews of the Italian Alpine Club, of which he was 
then, and is still, an enthusiastic member. 

We may say of Ascensions that the translator, le Commandant 
Gaillard, was thoroughly equipped for his task, through his per- 
fect knowledge of the Italian language, by his competence as an 
alpinist, and finally by his distinction as a writer. He has to his 
credit several large, erudite volumes treating of the many phases 
of mountain climbing, sports, statistics, etc.—one of them, Alpi- 
nisme Acrobatique, was crowned by the French Academy. 

The Introduction to Climbs on Alpine Peaks is by the Right 
Reverend L. C. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, who, disclaiming any 
right to speak of mountain climbing, gives a graceful and gracious 
biography of His Holiness, whose acquaintance he made in 1890. 
The foreword is by Douglas W. Freshfield, an eminent alpinist. 
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It embraces a short enlightening history of mountain climbing 
with the names of some pioneer climbers and their records, also 
some salient points in the career of Pius XI. He then traces with 
a master hand the routes followed and shows the perils and 
almost insurmountable difficulties encountered, and asserts that 
these feats are of a character that firmly establish the claims of 
Pope Pius to a place in the front rank of mountaineers. 

That Mr. Eaton’s translation has been admirably done, we 
have proof not only from the clearness, purity, ease, and elegance 
of his English, but also from a curious comparison we made of 
many pages of Climbs on Alpine Peaks with pages of the same 
matter taken from Ascensions, with the result, in our mind, that 
Mr. Eaton’s work would pass for a translation of Ascensions, or 
reciprocally Ascensions might have been translated from Climbs 
on Alpine Peaks. 

The Holy Father’s narrative is simple and charming, and 
every line of it indicates true love of the mountains, displays 
daring combined with prudence, and gives proof of kindness of 
heart and unfailing consideration for others. His style is concise, 
clear, and shows an evident desire for exactitude even in the most 
simple matters. No one can read without deep emotion his im- 


pressions of a night passed at a height of over 15,000 feet in the 
contemplation of nature and of God: 


At this height, in the center of the grandest of all the grand 
Alpine theatres . . . in that pure transparent atmosphere, under 
that sky of deepest blue, lit by a crescent moon and sparkling 
with stars as far as the eye could reach . . . in that silence... 
Enough! I will not try to describe the indescribable. We felt 
ourselves to be in the presence of a novel and most imposing 
revelation of the omnipotence and majesty of God. 


WORLD HISTORY, 1815-1920. By Eduard Fueter. Translated 
by Sidney B. Fay. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $3.75. 
The Swiss historian, who in 1911, attracted much attention 

by his History of Modern Historiography, attempts in this new 

work a survey of the history of the last hundred years, “seen 
from a really universal point of view,” by “making clear the major 
lines of development and the connecting threads in the history of 
lands and peoples.” He endeavors to restrict the foreground of 
the picture presented to the most significant and essential figures, 
and thus to emphasize the outlines of the background, which give 
unity to the picture as a whole. This admirable aim is well ac- 
complished in the description of the rise of liberalism and revo- 
lutionary tendencies in almost every part of the world during the 
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past century, and also of the rise and fall of the international con- 
servative alliance against these tendencies. 

The author, throughout the book, reveals his hearty sym- 
pathy with the victorious advance of liberalism, and is wary 
enough not to waste words upon the harmful phases of that 
advance. He seems not overmuch impressed with any realization 
of the dangers that may lurk in the path of unchecked liberalism, 
nor does he seem to suspect that the organized forces of religion 
may possibly contribute as much or more toward the peace, 
happiness, and prosperity of the world as toward reaction and 
obscurantism. The most farseeing liberals of to-day will pos- 
sibly differ with him on that point, just as the leading statesmen 
of France will contradict his claim that the French with their 
clear-sightedness have “solved admirably, at least from an eco- 
nomic point of view,” the problem of equality of inheritance “by 
an artificial limitation of the birth-rate” (p. 13). There are in- 
stances here and there throughout the book where an American, 
Englishman, Frenchman, or German, or any other national will 
dispute points made by the Swiss author, or consider the back- 
ground as only half true because too much of the foreground is 
thrown out of focus. The last decade of the period, which nat- 
urally claims the greatest interest of the reader, is not treated 
from a sufficiently universal point of view, and no attempt is 
made to give an account of the consequences which the Great War 
has had on Europe and the world (p. 471). 

Of the Irish problem the author holds among other things 
that the fundamental difficulty is an economic one “due to a large 
population settled upon an insufficient soil” (p. 185), and that 
“the Protestant Anglo-Saxon province of Ulster is the only one 
which has hitherto managed to settle the land question satis- 
factorily,” and “to develop large manufactures in modern fashion” 
(p. 186). Of the Treaty of Versailles the author holds that, aside 
from special arrangements made for repairing the war damages, 
and securing France’s safety against new attacks from Germany, 
“the terms of peace do not seriously diverge from the fourteen 
points” of President Wilson, and that “there is one demand that 
was fulfilled almost without exception—the demand that every 
nationality should acquire its freedom” (p. 470). 

Aside from such and other questiorable optimistic views, the 
work constitutes a brilliant and comprehensive synopsis of a cen- 
tury of progressive liberalism which, “beginning with the French 
Revolution and its struggle against the privileges and the domina- 
tion of large landed property, has now for the first time reached 
a triumphant close in. all Europe” (p. 473). 


vou. cxvis, 45 
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THE DECAY OF CAPITALIST CIVILIZATION. By Sidney and 
Beatrice Webb. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.00. 
The authors of this book have been active participants in the 

Labor and Socialist movement in England for over thirty years, 

but this is the first indictment of the capitalist system which they 

have formally framed. Briefly, the thesis asserts that down to 
the middle of the nineteenth century the economic advantages of 
capitalism outweighed the evil consequences, but that since then 

“it has been receding from defeat to defeat, beaten ever more and 

more hopelessly by the social problems created by the very civi- 

lization it has built up and the very fecundity it has encouraged.” 

It is difficult to disentangle the lines of logic that are supposed to 

exist between this “defeat” and “the progressive, though masked, 

usurpation of power by the capitalist” against which the authors 
inveigh. The denunciation of private ownership of the instru- 
ments of production seeks to quarry its arguments from such 
social conditions as poverty, inequality, monopolist extortion, 
class struggle, and war. The chapters run along without the 
emotional flourish that one might expect to find in a treatise that 
aims to hasten the dissolution of a system that is said to be in- 
imical to national morality, international peace and civilization. 

In evaluating the ethics entwined within the economics it may 

suffice to mention that the revision of the proofs was placed in 

the hands of Mr. Bernard Shaw. 


MAN AND CULTURE. By Clark Wissler. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Co. $2.75. 

This is a book which may unreservedly be commended to the 
attention of all thoughtful persons, for it is the first real attempt 
to give the reading public a true idea of what is the value to the 
world of the subject of anthropology. Most people imagine that 
it amounts to no more than the storing up in museums of what 
they would probably call “curios.” Yet no nation which has to do 
with alien races at home and still more abroad, in colonial pos- 
sessions, can afford to neglect the teachings of anthropology 
regarding their customs and ideas; for it is precisely because 
governors and governing peoples have—sometimes willfully— 
closed their eyes to the notions of those whom they were set to 
govern that much trouble and bloodshed has arisen in various 
parts of the world. “It is for the United States in particular,” 
says the author, “to ponder deeply over the laws of culture and the 
ultimate consequences of the positions now being taken by her 
statesmen, who for the most part are as ignorant of those prin- 
ciples as of what goes on in Mars.” Which words are true of the 
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statesmen, so called, of all parts of the civilized world. If anyone 
doubts the practical nature of the information contained in this 
valuable book, let him turn to the half-dozen pages entitled “Cul- 
ture and International Relations,” towards the end of the book. 
If, after having read them, he has no inclination to pursue his 
studies further, it is to be feared that he is one of the numerous 
band which possesses, but has no rational idea of how to use, a 
vote. 


THE NEW CAPITALISM. By S. A. Baldus. Chicago: The O’Don- 
nell Press. $2.50. 

Fluent in phraseology, vigorous in its investigation of modern 
industrial methods, startling in its proposals, yet conservative in 
economic principle, this book occupies a classification that is 
largely its own. Nearly five hundred pages in length, the treatise 
is concerned with two main headings: the established order with 
its existing ills, and the new order which, it is argued, will intro- 
duce the needed correctives. 

The writer turns the searchlight of observation upon the 
established order—the Capitalistic Entrepreneur System. He says 
that the capital of the nation, quantitatively speaking, is in the 
hands of a very few. These are the investors. The rest, perhaps 
eighty millions or more, constitute the non-investors. The year 
1901 is set down as ushering in the dawn of a New Trust Era— 
the present established order. The amplification of the injustices 
which are discussed may be condensed in a quotation from Charles 
M. Schwab, to this effect: “No man has a clearer appreciation than 
myself of the evil that lurked in the trust scheme. ... It was 
founded on misconception and promoted along the lines of self- 
destruction. Its fundamental principles were the restraint of 
trade, increase of price, and the throttling of competition—a trin- 
ity that would wreck any proposition, business, political, or social.” 
Considerable space, as a consequence, is given over to a consider- 
ation of such subjects as inflation, overcapitalization, the stock 
market, interlocking directorates, the shrinking dollar, and the 
American standard of living. His analysis of these and kindred 
subjects leads the author to the conclusion that the desperate 
economic conditions “can be directly traced to the dominant 
ascendency and supreme sovereignty of Mammonistic Capitalism.” 
Against this system he proposes that the non-investors gradually 
take over the capital, allow Labor to act as the nucleus, and learn 
the lesson of unity, organization, and solidarity. 

We discover that the author’s hopes are very vivid when we 
read: “The plan in its entirety I shall not object to become known 
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as the Baldus Plan.” Since ethics cannot be successfully sep- 
arated from economics, it is to be regretted that definite reference 
was not made to the part played by the seven capital sins wher- 
ever social unrest is unveiled. 


INDIA AND ITS MISSIONS. By the Capuchin Mission Unit. 

New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The unction and scholarship of this book should contribute 
something very definite towards extending the bounds of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. It was inspired by the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, and is the result of nearly four years 
of prayerful labor on the part of the theological students of the 
Capuchin Monastery of SS. Peter and Paul, Cumberland, Mary- 
land. 

The first part of the work is given over to a fascinating study 
of the country and the people. Since India is a land of strongest 
contrasts, and since it includes within its borders over three hun- 
dred million souls, the story becomes absorbing even to those 
whose interest may not extend beyond the bounds of the geo- 
graphical and economic aspects of the subject. In the second 
part is to be found a studious survey of the Catholic Church in 
India, Burma, and Ceylon, and also a glimpse of non-Catholic 
activities. The third portion deals with the real work of the 
missionary, the difficulties which must be faced, and with the 
perplexing problems of the Indian missions of to-day. The book 
possesses the potency of universal appeal, and it may be prudently 
hoped that it will not only increase the knowledge and love of its 
readers for the foreign missions, but that it may serve as the 
special occasion of God’s grace in fostering missionary vocations 
in the hearts of the rising generation. 


HUMAN AUSTRALASIA. By Charles Franklin Thwing. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

The present volume is a notable addition to the unusually 
long list of Dr. Thwing’s books on education and kindred topics. 
It is the human element of Australasia that the author aims to 
describe and appreciate. One of the problems discussed is the 
white policy, which has a truly international significance. In the 
chapter on “Industrial Experimentation and Unrest” the power of 
the labor unions is vividly portrayed. Moreover, the author shows 
the lack of industrial peace, despite the influence of labor as a 
political party. The treatment of the subject of higher education 
is verily authoritative and merits particular attention. One of 
the patent deficiencies of the South Land is its lack of expert 
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leadership. Especially those in control of the political destinies 
of Australasia often betray their incapacity. “The stokers have 
broken into the chart room and the saloon stewards into the pilot 
house,” is one of the most pertinent statements of the author. 

The people of Australia and New Zealand exhibit a notable 
indifference to religion, and the priests and other clergymen are 
more conspicuous for their activity than their scholarship. The 
best literary production of the Southern lands is their poetry. 
The daily and weekly press is quite well supported, but no maga- 
zine or review of reflective opinion has been able to maintain itself. 
The author’s masterful comparison of the human product of 
Australasia with that of the United States will singularly appeal 
to the American reader. Dr. Thwing believes that the South 
Land has a long and arduous road to travel, but he is confident 
that it will solve its numerous problems and compel the respect 
and recognition of an admiring world. This latest work of Dr. 
Thwing will no doubt be welcomed by a large circle of readers 
familiar with his former writings, and eagerly sought by those 
interested in education and sociology. 


THE FIREBRAND OF THE INDIES; A ROMANCE OF FRANCIS 

XAVIER. By E. K. Seth-Smith. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. $1.00. 

This book proves that the biography of a saint may make in- 
teresting reading. The author, an Anglican, has written a real 
romance in the highest sense of the word, yet has held to the path 
of history almost without any deviation. We note with surprise, 
however, a striking omission: there is not the slightest allusion to 
any of the miracles of St. Francis. They are an integral part of 
the missionary work of the great Apostle, and some mention of 
them is to be expected in any book which undertakes to relate the 
story of Xavier. 


TYPES OF ENGLISH DRAMA. Edited by David H. Stevens. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. $3.80. ‘ 

Professor Stevens, who is a member of the English faculty at 
the University of Chicago, presents in this volume twenty-two 
plays ranging from 1660-1780. During the last ten years the 
study of the drama has become more and more popular in all the 
colleges. Excellent textbooks have been written, and many no- 
table collections of dramas have been issued. 

Professor Stevens, in his work, has given us the best collec- 
tion covering the period from the Restoration through Sheridan 
that the present reviewer has ever seen. He begins with the 
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Rehearsal, that brilliant take-off on Dryden, and includes Etherege, 
the great John himself, Otway, Shadwell, Congreve, Farquhar, 
Addison, Rowe, Steele, Gay, Fielding, Lillo, Home, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan. Professor Stevens’s favorites are Dryden, Congreve, and 
Goldsmith, each with two plays, and the brilliant author of The 
Rivals with four. Professor Stevens has enriched his volume with 
informing notes. All things considered, both editor and pub- 
lisher are to be congratulated on this handsome and beautifully 
printed book of nearly one thousand pages. 


CECIL, MARCHIONESS OF LOTHIAN. Edited by Cecil Kerr. 

St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $3.75. 

This substantial memoir of some two hundred and fifty pages 
is full of pleasant surprises, especially for the critic, who ap- 
proaches such a volume with certain misgivings. It tells in 
charming style the story of a brave woman who faced the most 
formidable of disapproving worlds, the world of the highest Scot- 
tish and English aristocracy, of which she was a leader, to con- 
fess the Catholic Faith to which she became a-convert at the time 
of the Oxford Movement. Her history, as narrated here, is not 
only valuable as an historical document, and inspiring spiritually, 
but, as a mere narrative, is as full of drama, humor, and heroism 
as a well constructed novel. An ideal book to confirm “born” 
Catholics in their inherent faith, and to encourage and inspire the 
neophyte and convert. It is regrettable that the price is so high. 


THE RED QUEEN. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. St. Louis: B. 

Herder Book Co. $2.00. 

This book is not a novel nor yet a biography; it belongs some- 
where in the middle ground between the two fields. It is a story 
of the life of Queen Elizabeth from the point of view of Lady Mary 
Radclyffe, one of her maids of honor, and it is to the author’s 
diligence in research rather than to her imagination that we are 
indebted for a vivid portrayal of the “Red Queen.” The author 
introduces her to us in that unhappy hour when the girl, Elizabeth, 
incurs the anger of Katherine Parr, her father’s last wife, who 
sees in her no innocent girl but a conscienceless vampire who felt 
no scruple about wrecking the home of a benefactress. We are 
allowed occasional glimpses of her thereafter, during the reigns 
of Edward VI. and Mary Tudor, and from the moment she as- 
cended the throne herself until her death, she is kept under the 
illuminating and merciless spotlight of Miss Buxton. The Red 
Queen is not deified, as required by what Newman would call 
“The Protestant Tradition”; neither is she vilified. Rather is she 
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permitted to show her inner self in the countless revelations made 
possible by the memoirs, State Papers, and letters of the day; and 
as a result, we see in the most intimate of fashions the capricious, 
vain, blasphemous, adroit, scheming, resourceful autocrat, Queen 
Bess, to whose friends she was a saint and to whose enemies a 
Jezebel. All but one of the characters is historical. The martyr, 
Campion, is exquisitely portrayed. Miss Buxton has a vitalizing 
imagination, a large industry, a strong instinct for historical ac- 
curacy, and a style admirable for vigor, simplicity, and directness. 


KINGS DETHRONED. By Gerrard Hickson. Stapleton, S. L: 

The Hicksonia Publishing Co. 

This neat little volume, the author tells us, is a history of the 
evolution of astronomy from the time of the Roman Empire up 
to the present day, showing it to be an amazing series of blunders 
founded upon an error made in the second century B. c. The 
error, we are informed, is the doctrine attributed to Hipparchus 
that the heavenly bodies are infinitely distant. A discovery made 
by the author in 1907 convinced him that the sun is very much 
nearer the earth than is generally supposed. The validity of his 
method of determining this distance may be judged from the fact 
that it leads him to the conclusion that the sun is not much over 
10,000 miles from the earth and that no star is at any time more 
than 20,000 miles away. Thus Hipparchus is shown to have been 
wrong and the way is opened to a new astronomy and a saner 
conception of the universe. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the book contains many errors and one is not surprised to learn 
that its doctrines were ignored by the scientific societies of Lon- 
don, Washington, and Paris. 


THE BURDEN OF UNEMPLOYMENT. By Philip Klein. New 

York: Russell Sage Foundation. $2.00. 

This book presents the results and conclusions of an investi- 
gation into the measures for the relief of unemployment which 
were adopted in fifteen large cities in the winter of 1921-22. In 
the main, the investigation covered the activities of social agencies 
that dealt with unemployment, and the achievements of the emer- 
gency committees organized for this purpose. The principal 
chapters are entitled: The Meaning of Unemployment to the 
Worker, Unemployment Committees, Finding and Distribution of 
Work, The Homeless Man, and four chapters on the relation of 
social agencies to unemployment. In the first chapter we find a 
brief but very suggestive description of the insidious evil effects 
of unemployment upon the family. Men out of work and their 
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dependents move into inadequate dwellings, reduce the quantity 
and quality of their diet, become easily subject to sickness, and 
suffer a lowering of morale. In typical cases the family dispenses 
with meat and fresh milk and subsists principally on coffee and 
dried beans. The lowering of morale is thus described: “Strain 
and friction within the family, loss of ambition to seek work, 
occasionally desertion of family, temperamental upheavals, loss of 
mental balance even to the point of insanity, development of law- 
less habits, begging, the fostering of bitterness against the govern- 
ment and social institutions in general, or sheer laziness from the 
discontinuance of sustained application.” 

The work is, in the main, a handbook for the guidance of 
local communities and organizations which are confronted with a 
considerable amount of unemployment. As such, it should prove 
very useful when that problem becomes once more acute. 


CHRISTIAN JUSTICE. By Norman L. Robinson, M.A. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. $2.00. 

In these days of international high courts, railway labor 
boards, fair-price commissions and pardon boards, the title, Chris- 
tian Justice, suggests a proferred solution for many problems that 
perplex the thinking citizen. The particular field in which Mr. 
Robinson seems most anxious to apply the true norm of justice, 
as he sees it, is that of penology. He also makes hasty application 
of his standards to international and industrial relations and to 
education, but these are simply by way of supplement to the main 
thesis. 

It takes the author a long time to reach the definite applica- 
tions of his norm of justice to the world of affairs, although they 
are visible in dim outline from the beginning. Most of the book 
is taken up with an attempt to show that the idea of retribution is 
excluded from justice if the teachings of Christ be properly inter- 
preted. The treatment of the meaning of justice is more an at- 
tempt to interpret the Scriptures than it is philosophical. The 
idea of eternal punishment is ruled out early, as inconsistent with 
redemptive love, which the author makes the essence of justice. 
Plato and modern philosophers are brought in occasionally for 
repudiation, but Patristic and Scholastic contributions are ignored. 

The author reaches the conclusion that the State has no eth- 
ical right to punish offenders. He also decries the idea of retribu- 
tion in peace treaties, and scores the results of the present in- 
dustrial system after the manner of Mr. R. H. Tawney. Some of 
his practical conclusions are entirely tenable, but others are inad- 
missible, If we omit his attempt to interpret the New Testament, 
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there is not a great deal left, and this little is but an amateurish 
and frequently unsound discussion of difficult problems in polit- 
ical philosophy. 


ROOSEVELT AS THE POETS SAW HIM. Edited by Charles 

Hanson Towne. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 

In her introduction to this interesting volume, the sister of 
Theodore Roosevelt remarks that “if one should read this col- 
lection alone, and nothing more, one could still get a compre- 
hensive idea of the love of the people for this man of manifold and 
generous activities.” This is quite true; and it is likewise true 
that through this compilation of poems, one can trace the steady 
growth of Roosevelt’s character as an inspiration to the poets of 
America and of the world. Few of the earlier verses, provoked 
by the beginnings of his career, can be compared to the later 
ones, which gradually increase in strength and beauty, parallel 
with the heightening of Roosevelt’s figure to greater and greater 
stature. While much of the work included in the book is neces- 
sarily merely newspaper verse, there are also a number of poems 
of the very first order, notably Mrs. Robinson’s “The A. E. F. to 
T. R.,” Mrs. Wharton’s “With the Tide,” Edgar Lee Masters’ 
“At Sagamore Hill,” and Kipling’s “Great-Heart.” ‘The work of a 
number of our foremost Catholic poets is included, notably John 
S. McGroarty’s “The Escort of the Yellowstone,” one of the few 
earlier poems of the first rank. 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. By Thomas Verner Moore. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Psychological Review Co. 

When Shelley is mentioned one thinks instinctively of Pro- 
fessor Dowden’s fine Life, and still more of Francis Thompson’s 
marvelous essay. Not frequently does one consummate poet 
write of another. Still more rarely does one songster write of 
his mate with such sympathy, insight, keen appreciation, and 
musical felicity of phrase, which Thompson there attains. For 
instance, “gold-dusty from tumbling amongst the. stars” is a line 
that lingers in memory. Dr. Moore’s paper has a different object 
and scope. Its drift is not literary but scientific. It aims at sub- 
jecting Shelley’s character to analysis; in fact, one might say to 
anatomical dissection. From a careful examination of Shelley’s 
poems, Dr. Moore deduces the poet’s plan of life. This was a 
worthy one. For he longed to be wise, and just, and mild, to be 
a perfect gentleman, and he fostered in his breast indignation 
against all oppression and tyranny. These ambitions tended to 
isolate him from society, to make him eschew his own country 
and kindred, to follow exotic paths of study and thought. 
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But behind all these high professions and fine ideals there 
lay a huge core of egoism, a hard unregenerate self, which con- 
sidered only its own desires and personal convenience. Hence 
the sordid story of the poet’s life, and the many mawkish appeals 
for sympathy scattered throughout his writings. Dr. Moore sums 
up his study by affirming that Shelley seems always to have 
sought himself and no one else; that his programme of reforma- 
tion was not to build up but to tear down; that his hysterical 
craving for sympathy made him dishonest with himself, blinded 
him to his many glaring faults, which he strove always to justify 
but not to correct. The evidence adduced by Dr. Moore seems to 
bear out this uncompromising judgment. 


RELIGION AND THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. By Brother 

Leo. New York: Schwartz, Kirwin & Fauss. $1.25. 

This book will serve to extend Brother Leo’s already firmly 
established reputation as a teacher of English literature. It is, as 
he says in his Preface, not a book of methods but a book of prin- 
ciples, and it is “aimed specifically at Catholic teachers and Cath- 
olic students in Catholic schools,” but every teacher and student 
to whom the study of literature is something more than a super- 
ficial compliance with the requirements of a curriculum, will find 
in it something of permanent value, and to the Catholic teacher it 
should prove invaluable. 

Dealing as it does with principles, it unfolds no novelties, but 
it presents with charm as well as conviction the bed-rock truths 
which underlie all Catholic teaching. Defining religion as “a 
union of God and man,” Brother Leo proceeds to show the office 
of literature in furthering this union. In the chapter on “Religion 
and Poetry” he points out a fact too often overlooked—namely, 
that it is not sufficient to be religious to write great religious 
poetry, since “just as poetry is in no sense a substitute for re- 
ligion, so religion is in no sense a substitute for poetry.” On this 
point one is inclined to differ slightly with Brother Leo. He 
seems to feel that the chief evil to result from these “very religious 
but lamentably unliterary poetical effusions” is the erroneous con- 
viction that religion furnishes no subject matter for poetry, 
whereas to us it seems to consist in the engendering of a deplorable 
satisfaction with mediocrity. 

The pages which deal with “Religion and sthetic Apprecia- 
tion” are eloquent and sane, themselves a forcible pointing of a 
truth set down on another page: “To study literature is in'a sense 
to re-make literature. Religion helped in the making, it must help 
as well in the re-making.” 
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FROM McKINLEY TO HARDING. By H. H. Kohlsaat. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 

This is a most delightful volume, containing personal recol- 
lections of our Presidents, from McKinley to Harding, by Mr. 
Kohlsaat, the well-known newspaper man and confidant of men 
in public life. When President Harding was elected, the author 
wrote to him and asked for the appointment to the office of 
“brutal friend.” By this he meant that he would like to continue 
to give the valuable and disinterested aid that he had rendered 
Mr. Harding’s predecessors. Because of the fact that he was dis- 
interested, he had the intimate confidence of our recent political 
leaders, and because of his unique position, he did much to for- 
mulate the national policies. 

In this volume he tells for the first time many interesting in- 
cidents which are illuminating in their disclosures of political 
history. He tells, for example, how a number of friends came to 
McKinley’s financial assistance in 1893; of the prominent part the 
author played in having the gold plank written into the Republican 
platform of 1896, which was the turning point in that campaign; 
he tells how Roosevelt chose Taft as his successor and of the 
cause that brought about the break between these two men. Alto- 
gether, it is one of the most interesting books that have been 
written regarding American politics, and points out the author as 
not only a facile, agreeable writer but also a citizen and a states- 
man of the highest type, endowed with great foresight and breadth 
of view. He rendered a great service not only to the men he 
writes about but also to the nation at large. 


OWN THE MACKENZIE THROUGH THE GREAT LONE LAND, by 

Fullerton Waldo. (New York: The Macmillan Co. $3.00.) 
Here is a book of surprises; the first in the discovery that “down the 
Mackenzie” is really up the interesting map which adorns the inside 
of each cover, the trip starting at Edmonton (Alberta, Canada), a city 
some three hundred miles north of our State of Montana, and proceed- 
ing down various rivers up the map to Fort McPherson, almost on the 
Arctic Ocean. Again, Mr. Waldo seems determined to refute the general 
impression that the North is cold and that mosquitoes are indigenous 
to the South; of course, the trip was made during the summer, but 
how, under such handicaps, can we be expected to recommend the 
book as ideal for hot weather reading? Not the least surprising feature 
is the praise given the Catholic missions in the north country; it is 
too bad that such praise, coming from one not of the Faith, should be 
a matter for even moderate amazement, but surely the fault is not ours. 

Mr. Waldo in this book has managed to populate “the great lone 
land” with interesting acquaintances and friends, and some few in- 
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dividuals whom one would not desire for either; he has shown ex- 
ceedingly fair judgment in what comment he makes, and has displayed 
quite a talent in gentle humor withal. While we might quibble at a 
page here and there on different grounds, yet on the whole the book 
is well written, holds the attention, and, we are sure from abundant 
internal evidence, gives a true picture of conditions in the North. If, 
in retrospect, Mr. Waldo himself remains to us one of the most inter- 
esting and likable memories of the Mackenzie trip, this is no disparage- 
ment of the many good, bad, and poetically neutral features thereon 
to be seen. 


ROM the publishing house of Allyn & Bacon we have three excellent 
French works intended for class use: Francais Pratique ($1.40), 
La Nouvelle Croisade des Enfants, by Henri Bordeaux (80 cents), and 
Les Enfants de Marcel, by G. Bruno (80 cents). The first is a simple, 
practical, interesting, and idiomatic conversational manual; the other 
two are well-known works of fiction. They are well edited with 
copious explanatory notes, exercises, and vocabulary—and attractively 
bound and illustrated. 


E first issue of Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s new periodical, The Illustrated 

Review, has just made its appearance in London (9 East Harding 
Street, E. C. 4). While not definitely religious the patently Catholic 
tone of the paper and the many Catholic names in the list of con- 
tributors make the new paper of great interest to Catholics. The Con- 
tents include an appreciation of “Sarah Bernhardt,” by Maurice 
Baring; an article on the “New Flags of Europe,” by Cecil King; and 
“Marshal Foch in Poland,” by Miss Monica Gardner; all are illustrated, 
which is an interesting new departure in periodicals of this kind. 


E MOST SIMPLE MASS IN GREGORIAN CHANT. Vatican Ver- 

sion. Prepared in modern notation by the Benedictine Fathers, 
Conception, Mo. (New York: J. Fischer & Brother. Vocal part, 15 
cents; organ accompaniment, 80 cents.) This little work comprises 
all the music needed for High Mass and Benediction of the Blessed 
Sacrament. It is especially adapted for use with school children, for 
its simplicity will commend it to their limited musical knowledge; it 
is also well fitted for congregational singing. 


E SEA WORLD WAITS, by Herbert J. Hall. (Boston: The Four 

Seas Co. $1.50.) Dr. Hall has divided the present volume of 
poems into three parts treating respectively of the sea, music, and mis- 
cellaneous subjects, the last largely in vers libre. Part I. is somewhat 
monotonous, due probably to uniformity of subject and mood embodied 
almost exclusively in the sonnet. This difficult pattern, however, is 
handled with considerable ease by the author. The treatment of 
musical instruments and themes in Part II. shows both love and knowl- 
edge of the art and, on the whole, sympathetic handling. The free 
verse section is undoubtedly the weakest of the book. 
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AINTS OF OLD, compiled by Margaret M. Kennedy, and The Boys’ 

Book of Saints, by Louis Vincent (St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Book 
Co. $1.25 and $1.80), are both welcome additions to our literature for 
children. Great Britain has given us many Saints of whose lives we 
know only too little, and our American children will thoroughly enjoy 
Saints of Old. The author, wishing not only to inspire in young hearts 
the love of these saints, but at the same time to teach the value and 
beauty of the works of mercy, both spiritual and corporal, has se- 
lected some incident from the life of each saint of whose life she 
treats, showing the meaning and practice of one of the works of 
mercy, and told it in a vivid and simple language which shows that 
she realizes that the mind of the child delights in stories, and that all 
children are born hero worshipers. 

The Boys’ Book of Saints is for children of a more advanced grade, 
and briefly sketches the lives of twelve of our saints whose attributes 
appeal most strongly to boys—saints who are warriors, adventurers, 
defenders of God, etc. 

In commenting on these books we feel obliged to add that it is a 
constant source of regret to us that most of our children’s books, espe- 
cially those treating of religious subjects, are so poorly illustrated. 
In both of the above volumes the illustrations are utterly unworthy 
of the text. 


HE OUTLAWS OF RAVENHURST, by L. M. Wallace (Chicago: The 

Franciscan Herald Press. $1.50), is a stirring romance of the last 
stand of the Faith made by the Gordons of Scotland in the early days 
of the Reformation. It is the dramatic history of a Catholic clan out- 
lawed and exiled for its refusal to prove false to its chieftain and its 
God. The story is well written, the characters sharply outlined, and 
the interest sustained from the first page to the last. 


THE DARK TOWER (New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.75), 
and Double Eagles (St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.50), by Rev. 
Mark S. Gross, S.J., are frankly tales of adventure, and wild adventure 
at that. Father Finn hurried one along on occasion, but Father Gross 
is a literary aviator who not only carries one at a terrific pace, but 
delivers one delighted at his destination, albeit somewhat dizzy from 
sundry dips and looping of loops. Rattling good yarns, which will 
appeal especially to boys between thirteen and fifteen. 


EARDON RAH! by Rev. Robert E. Holland, S.J. (New York: Ben- 

ziger Brothers. $1.25.) Dan Reardon is a lovable lad, very human 
and very boyish. Father Holland, in this new story from his facile 
pen, paints a vivid picture of school life with its joys and hardships, 
and the sports that are so all-important in a boy’s life, and that do so 
much in the molding of the man. It is full of snap and interest. 

Benziger Brothers have also just issued a new and attractive edition 
of The Playwater Plot, The Transplanting of Tessie, The Finding of 
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Tony, and Captain Ted ($1.25 each). These are old favorites of ours, 
and all by that prolific writer of fiction for children, Mary T. Wagga- 
man. 


HE KING OF THE GOLDEN CITY, by Mother Mary Loyola. (New 

York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 50 cents.) This is a new and cheap 
edition of Mother Mary Loyola’s appealing allegory for children. The 
King of the Golden City was reviewed by us when it first appeared in 
its holiday dress, in the December, 1921, issue of THe CaTHoLic Worzp, 
and we are glad that the publisher is presenting it at a price which 
puts it easily within the reach of all. It is printed on good paper, and 
in a large, clear type, and only lacks the abundant illustrations that 
enriched the holiday number. 


HRIST AND EVOLUTION, by Rev. T. Slater, S.J. (St. Louis: B. 
Herder Book Co. $2.00.) Evolution is one of the catchwords of 
the age. Not only in biology is the word used and abused, but in 
economics, political science, and religion. Non-Catholic and non- 
Christian students of the comparative study of religions advance many 
specious arguments, which deceive the unwary, to show that Chris- 
tianity, and particularly Catholicism, is not a divinely revealed re- 
ligion, but a conglomeration of pagan beliefs and practices adapted to 
their needs by the leaders of Christianity. Father Slater has written 
Christ and Evolution to disprove these arguments. He has covered 
the whole field quite thoroughly: the Incarnation and the Redemption, 
the Sacraments, Prayer, and devotion to the Mother of God, in spite 
of apparent superficial similarities with pagan and heretical doctrines, 
were not in any sense derived from these. The ideas of progress, 
liberty, and patriotism are, furthermore, shown to be quite in con- 
formity with Christian teaching. We are entirely justified in holding 
unwaveringly to the belief that “the Catholic Church has learned the 
doctrine which she teaches and has taken her scales of values from 
Jesus Christ.” 


E WORDS OF OUR LADY, by Father William (Hanly), 0O.S.F.C. 

(New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35.) The recorded words 
of Our Lady are few in number. Her conversation with the Angel 
Gabriel, the Magnificat, the sentences addressed to her Divine Son 
in the Temple and at Cana, and the words uttered to the servants on 
this latter occasion complete the list. Yet few as they are, they are 
precious and enlightening. In this series of Conferences, Father Wil- 
liam has taken these words of the Blessed Virgin and made from them 
studies upon Our Lady’s character and personality. In doing so, he 
has produced a volume which, we believe, will be welcomed by all 
lovers of Mary and will prove helpful to those who read it reflectively. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


In Question Sociale et Ecoles Sociales (Paris: Bloud et Gay) Pére 
Garriguet describes the social crisis and the principal schools of social 
reform, and gives a summary of Catholic social teaching. 

Le Réle Economique de lEtat (Paris: J. Gabalda. 12/fr.) contains 
all the papers read and addresses delivered at the fourteenth session of 
the Semaines Sociales held in Strasbourg, July, 1922. The subjects treated 
included the concentration of capital in France during the war, the 
notion of political economy, the conflict of interests and of rights, the 
instruction of Christian workers in relation to economic problems, and 
the question of adjusting the State to its economic functions. 

From P. Lethielleux, Paris: Le Pére Claude de la Colombiére, by 
Louis Perroy (7 fr. 60), is a thoughtful and well proportioned life of a 
saintly Jesuit at the very unsaintly court of Louis XIV.; besides being 
interesting as history, the work is edifying in the true sense of the word. 
L’Abbé Gauderon, in Le Sacré Coeur de Jésus (4 fr.), gives a brief sketch 
of the teaching of Blessed Jean Eudes on the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart, which is treated throughout as the chief source of the spiritual 
life. Memento de la Vie Spirituelle, by YAbbé Gerest (7/r. 50), is 
an exhaustive treatise on the spiritual life—its fundamental maxims, 
its sources, its guides, its mystic phenomena, its methods. Lettres 
inédites de Marie Jenna a4 Mathilde Aussant (12fr.) are not without 
value to one interested in the religious and social life of the middle of 
the nineteenth century. 

From Pierre Téqui, Paris: Cours d’Instruction Dominicales, by 
Chanoine Turcan (3 vols. 18/r.), are short, simple, and practical in- 
structions on the Creed, the Commandments of God and the Church, 
and the Sacraments and Prayer, written in an agreeable, easy style. 
Jeunesse et Pureté (3 fr. 50). After four opening sermons on purity as 
the source of spiritual light, piety, strength, and joy, Abbé Morice shows 
how purity may be fostered in the young by prayer, confession, com- 
munion, love of the Blessed Virgin, and the like. The sermons are well 
thought out, and handle a delicate subject with both reticence and tact. 
Sauvons nos Ames! (5fr.) In a series of eleven conferences the Abbé 
Grimaud tells his hearers how to work out their salvation by studying 
and practicing their faith, by prayer and frequentation of the sacra- 
ments, by conquering human respect, and by cultivating loyalty to 
their bishops and priests. The conferences are enlivened by many a 
clever story and incident, which brings out in full relief the indiffer- 
ence and irreligion of modern Franee. 

From Pietro Marietti, Turin: S. Thomz Aquinatis Summa Theo- 
logica diligenter emendata, De Rubeis, Billuart et aliorum notis selectis 
ornata (6 vols. 80 lire) isan excellent edition with copious notes, the 
only objection being the excessively fine type, which is most trying on 
the eyes. In Maria nel Dogma Cattolico (24 lire), Dr. Emilio Campana 
groups all the matter treated under three great headings: The Mission 
of Mary, The Prerogatives of Mary, and Mary in the Gospels. He has 
succeeded admirably in giving a clear, lucid, and complete exposition 
of the many delicate and subtle questions which abound in Marian 
theology, but his citations from Scripture and his historical references 
are not always correct. The work would gain much by compression. 

Histoire Merveilleuse du vrai portrait traditionnel de Jésus-Christ, 
by Abbé Talon (Chambéry: M. Dardel. 5 /r. 50), is an attempt to prove 
the authenticity of the legendary correspondence between Our Lord and 
Abgar, King of Edessa, and of Our Savior’s portrait, supposed to have 
been painted from life. These legends have been fully discussed and 
repudiated by many Catholic scholars, especially by Tixeront, in Les 
origines de l’Eglise d’Edesse et la légende d’Abgar, and by Leclercq in 
the Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, IV., 2071-79. 
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